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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


Harper's WEEKLY lias already reached a regular is- 
sue of nearly Seventy Thousand Copies, and the editions 
printed are steadily increasing. 

The proprietors beg to say that they will be happy to 
receive sketches or photographic pictures of striking 
scenes, important events, and leading men from artists 
in every part of the world, and.to pay liberally for such 
as they may use. ‘ 


TRAVEL NOTES IN BIBLE LANDS. 
No. V. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Arab Horsemanship.—Ride to the Jordan.—Lost.—Night 

in a ruined Castle.—Jericho.—The Fountain of Elisha. 

The Jordan Valley.—Pilgrims.—The Dead Sea.— 
Bathing in the Jordan. 


A FREE rein, a knee pressed firmly to the sad- | 


dle, a keen eye, and a cool head are all that is re- 
quired to make an American the full equal of a 
Bedouin Arab on horseback. But you may well 
believe there are few Americans that possess these 
requirements. We practice too little at home. 
Travel in the IIoly Land must be done entirely in 
the saddle. But ordinary travelers require no 
horsemanship. The pace is always a walk, and 
the distance traveled each day is but a trifle of 
20 miles or so. Women and children bear it well. 
But we are traveling in another way. I have 
“no certainty in the morning where I shall be in 
the evening. 
me, now here, now there. Thorough acquaintance 
with the Arabs enables me to take my chance ef 
sleep in their tents, and old expérience in Ameri- 
can forests has taught me how fo find rest when 
even the black tent is inaccessible. 

Last week we rode down to Jericho and tho 
Jordan. The road is over the Mount of Olives, 
through Bethany, and thence among wild hills. 
This seems to be the ancient road. I can not, in 
any of my rides, find another which would throw 
doubt on this idea. Doubtless this is the path 
which the Saviour alluded to when he related the 
parable of the good Samaritan, and which he often 
passed over, 


\ 


\ 


AY 
\ \ 


I turn my horse’s head as it suits: 


O¢ Till PILGRIMS TO JORDAN. 


I was off early in the morning. The tents were 
struck at daybreak, and the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
had a deserted appearance, desolate and mournful 
as it usually is, when I looked down into it from 
the winding road that goes around the eastern side 
of Olivet, and missed the familiar home that I had 
occupied so many days, 

Steenburger looked farther back, at Jerusalem, 
for the party of our American friends were still 
there, and hesitating whether, in the feeble state 
of health of Miss Warren, it was safe to venture on 
travel to the northward. Hence Jolin’s lingering 
gaze. 


Oh human love! Oh weak and thoughtless 


brain of man! Here was one who had come six 
thousand miles to see the City of David and the 
minarets of Omar, and now his eyes looked back 
from Olivet—not on the desolate temple site, the 
stately wall, the tower and dome above the Sepul- 
chre—but seeking the low roof of the house of an 
Italian innkeeper, in which there lay a sick wo- 
man! 

We went through Bethany at a gallop, and were 
soon in a dark ravine among the hills, down which 
our course lay. I don’t know exacily how it hap- 
pened that we got lost, but we did get lost, and 
that in this worst of roads, celebrated for its thieves 
now as in old times. 


We passed the night in a queer place. I think 
it must have been once a castle of the Crusaders, 
It is a fine ruin, crowning a lofty hill, and com- 
manding a vast prospect. No foot of civilized man 
can have been in it, except it be of wanderers like 
ourselves, in centuries. Seeing it from a distance 
I pressed toward it as the night fell, crossing three 
of the deepest ravines and as many sharp ridges 
before I reached it. Houssein was with us, but 
he knew nothing of the roads hereabouts. 

There was a pile of dry brush lying in the grand 
court of the ruined castle. To this we helped our- 
selves. It belonged to Bedouin women. If I ever 
meet them I will pay them. : 

In a little while we had a blazing fire in the 
chief room of the cld building. I call it room, for 
such it once was, though now the floor is turf and 
the roof is sky. The scene would do te paint, but 
I felt little like sketching. And yet I slept grand- 
ly under the side of a rock—a long stone which 
had once done duty in the wall, but now served 
as a wind-breaker to a houseless wanderer. Steen- 
burger growled occasionally, but on the whole we 
did well. I have seen worse quarters. I remember 
once when I was in the Euphrates Valley—but of 
that some other time. 

In the morning we found the road, striking it 
near a ruined Khan, and in three hours’ time ¢pen- 
ed that splendid Iandscape, the Valley of the Jor- 
dan and the Dead Sea. Far down below us it 
smiled like a valley of heaven instead of the deep 
sunken place of the curse of God. 

The solitary tower which marked the site of the 
village of E’Rihah, the sole representative of old 
Jericho, was visible in the plain. The gorge of 
the brook Cherith, on our left, went plunging down 
and down to the valley, where it was spanned by 
two ruined stone bridges of ancient days All was 
grand, magnificent, solemn, around us—all was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, calm, and glorious, beyond— 
even to the mountains of Moab, that rose majestic 
across the Jordan. | 

We descended rapidly to the plain, emerging 
from the gorge of the brook on a high platform 
which occupied the western side of the valley. 
This let us slowly down to the true valley-level, 
and a gallop of a mile to the northwaré brought 
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us to the Fountain of the Sultan, where our tents 
were pitched. 
The fountain, a noble gushing river, is doubtless 
that healed by Elisha in ancient times, when its 
waters were bitter. It liesa mile or more from the 
modern village, the representative of ancient Jeri- 
cho. I think it probable, however, that the an- 
cient city was near the fountain. Ruins of old 


-puildings lie scattered here and there all along 


the hillside. The high bluff of the mountains 
wliich overlooks the fountain is dignified by tradi- 


_ tion as the place of the end of the forty days’ tempta- 
-. tion, and the high hill whence the Saviour saw the 


kingdoms of the world and the glory thereof. 

Jericho is a desolation. It lies as prostrate as 
when the walls fell before the trumpets of the chil- 
dren of Israel; nor from that fall to the present 
day has any man, king or slave, prevailed to build 
again the accursed city. Herod’s city was not 
on the site of the ancient Jericho, but nearer the 
mountains. The plain is four or five miles broad 
between the hills and the Jordan. 

Early in the afternoon we were in the saddle, 
and rode at a gallop across the plain to the sacred 
river, reaching it at the spot where the pilgrims 
come annually to bathe and wash away their sins. 
I did not witness the bathing this year, but I had 
seen it in a former visit, and it-was well worth 
coming down to see. 

The pilgrims who throng Jerusalem at Easter 
are chiefly Armenians, though there are many 
Latins and Greeks. They form a vast assembly, 
and one of the requirements of the pilgrimage is a 
bath in the Jordan, and a dipping therein of certain 
garments wherein they expect to be buried. In- 
deed this‘is the great end of the pilgrimage. Hence 
the camp ground of the pilgrims and the scene at 
the river are among the most interesting views 
that a traveler can take away with him. We 


pitched our tents at the pilgrim’s usual camping : 


If the Jordan could so wash away sin I am a 
clean man, soul and body, for I have bathed seven 
times and more in its icy water. It comes down 


* cold and fierce from Lebanon and the Sea of Gali- 
lee, and its waves are as chilly as the waves of 


that river it is so often made to typify. 

Perhaps I have lost the blessings of the Jordan 
by my many dips in the sea of death. Pardon the 
brevity of my descriptions. These letters will not 
permit me room to describe the Jordan Valley nor 
the Dead Sea. We rode down to the shore of the 
sea in the twilight. Houssein was anxious lest 
the Bedouins of the Ghor should take the night to 
attack us, for we had paid no tribute, and were 
therefore proper prey. I had invited a Sheik of 
the Ghor, however, to meet»me in the evening, in- 
tending to pacify him with an appropriate buck- 
sheesh. But he might be impatient, and it was 
hardly safe to trust ourselves out after dark in the 
valley. 

We went like lightning across the dry, dusty 
plain, over which the Jordan had but lately swept 
in its spring overflow. Pausing on the shore of 
the sea of death, only long enough to taste its bit- 
ter waters, and to see the long black shadows of the 


~ mountains of Engeddi stealing over and taking pos- 


session of the sea, with a pomp that signified how 
totally it was given over to darkness and the 
powers thereof, we went back over the plain to our 


- tents by the Fountain of Elisha. 


The Sheik of the Ghor Bedouins and a dozen of 
his tribe were waiting for us at the camp fire. 
Wild, fierce, and fiendish they did verily appear in 
the flickering light. But the Jordan Arabs have 
not had such a feast in years as I gave them. I 
had a sheep killed, and they ate like lords (lords eat 
only mutton in the East); and when they were 
filled to satisfaction, I made a contract with them 
then and there, swearing eternal amity between 
all the Bedouins who inhabit the Valley of the Jor- 
dan, and all the followers of the high and glorious 
Sheik of the Americans, whe shall henceforth visit 
the valley aforesaid. Much good may it do you, 
oh traveler! But be warned that if you do not 
make treaties on your own account with mutton 
and money, the hounds of Ishmaelites will take no 
evidence that you are included in former treaties, 
except such evidence as you may be able to give 
out of the muzzles of your revolvers. 

The next day I loitered around the head of the 
Dead Sea. Shall I repeat to you the often-told 
stories of its strange character? how it floated me 
high up when I bathed, and stung me furiously in 
my eyes and in every pore of my skin with its 
sharp, acrid salts? I was glad to wash off the 
shining salt which a morning bath left on my 
skin, by dipping myself for the eighth time in the 
Jordan, at the place of Christ’s baptism. 
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_ DEATH OF FABRICIUS. 


HE country has lost him whom, of all our 
statesmen, we could least afford to lose. 
Though tinconnected with public life, and in a 
position to contemplate calmly the strifes of na- 
tions and of parties, William L. Marcy 
was none the less a tower of reliance in the hearts 
of thousands of his countrymen, who knew that 


when the evil day came he would be at the post 


of danger with his clear mind, his great heart, 
and his bold front. Perheps not another states- 
man of the’ present day could have gathered 
around him so many intelligent, patriotic, and, 
at the same time, blindly-confiding supporters. 


7 Such was the famous strength of the man. 


Commencing public life by capturing a Brit- 


‘ish flag during the war of 1812, Mr. Marcy was 


one of the first chiefs of that powerful cabal, 
which, under the name of the Albany Regency, 
ruled this State for nearly a generation, and 
gave a President to the Republic. While other 


, 


chiefs of the Regency were distinguished as or- 
ators, as financiers, as supple managers, he was 
conspicuous for his wisdom in council, his ex- 
traordinary coolness, and his Roman integrity. 
The other leaders frequently confessed that they 
distrusted each other; but all trusted Marcy. 
Passing rapidly through various subordinate of- 
fices, and employing his leisure in political jour- 
nalism, he found himself, at forty-four, a Sen- 
ator of the United States, and a respected mem- 
ber of that great body. He relinquished his 
seat, in order to assume the Governorship of this 
State—personal considerations, doubtless, out- 
weighing political ambition. After three terms 
as Governor—which won him the respect and 
attachment of the entire State—he shared the 
defeat of the democracy in 1838, and retired to 
private life and the practice of his profession. 
From these avocations he was summoned, in 
1844, by Mr. Polk, who, beginning his admin- 
istration with a budding war on his hands, con- 


fided the most important post in his Cabinct— _ 


the Secretaryship of War—to Governor Marcy, 
and was amply rewarded by seeing the duties 
of that post discharged as they had never been 
before. Even the most strenuous opponents of 
the war admit that his administration of the de- 
partment was remarkably efficient and skillful. 

But Mr. Marcy’s crowning work was his ad- 
ministration of the State Department under Mr. 
Pierce. It is not denied by the best friends of 
the late administration that the strong common 
sense of Governor Marcy was the main stay of 
the whole Cabinet, and that the few acts which 
redeemed its follies and shed lustre on the coun- 
try during Mr. Pierce’s term were his. We 
have had occasion, ere this, to say that his dip- 
lomatic papers and dispatches are among the 


very best ever produced in this country, and | 


that no Minister of the United States ever con- 
ciliated so much respect and admiration abroad. 
Mr. Marcy’s characteristics have been inci- 
dentally mentioned in the course of the forego- 
ing lines. He was, above all things, a man to be 
trusted. Frank even to bluffness, he never spoke 
what he did not mean; never deceived any one, 
or truckled to party prejudice or popular whim. 
He was bold and square as a rock: you always 
knew where to find him, and when. A states- 
man nearer to the old Roman type of the Fa- 
bricii this century has certainly never seen. 


END OF THE POLICE DISPUTE. 

“If the Court rules that the State is justified in super- 
seding our police by a force of its own, the Mayor will 
interpose no objection to the execution of the law so far 
as it can be executed.”—Harper's Weekly, June 27. 

Tue Court of Appeals has ruled that the State 
Legislature was justified in superseding our po- 
lice by a State force; and, as we predicted, the 
Mayor has ceased his opposition, and the law 
has gone into full effect. It only remains now 
for all good and honest citizens to give it a fair 
trial, and to set an example of frank and thor- 
ough submission to law. 

The disturbances which have taken place 
since the municipal police were disbanded ; the 
riots which disgraced our National Anniversa- 
ry; the spirit of blood-thirstiness and violence 
evinced bya portion of the denizens of the Sixth 
Ward during the nights of the fourth and fifth ; 
the insolent turbulence of the Irish; all alike 
point to the paramount necessity of upholding 
the supremacy of the law in this metropolis, at 
whatever cost of civic pride or party principle. 
We hope, therefore, that the persons who felt 
it their duty to resist to the uttermost the legis- 
lative Act for the substitution of a State for our 
municipal police, so long as that Act could be 
lawfully resisted, will now rally bodily to the 
support of the Albany Commissioners, and help 


them, honestly, fearlessly, like good citizens, to. 


preserve the peace and enforce the laws. The 
polls are left for those who are dissatisfied with 
the present state of things.; till they are open, 
submission is the only course open to men of 
honor and men of sense. , 


BIG SHIPS. 


WE are waiting to hear of the beginning of 
our big ships. Some of our friends have made 
up their minds that John Bull is going to have 
a monopoly of ocean navigation, and that Bri- 
tannia is going to rule the waves in earnest. 
They point, firstly, to the. screw vessels with 
which England is studding the sea, and next to 


“the Great Eastern, which will of course be the 


monarch of the ocean. 

We suspect that.our builders have already 
awakened to the necessity of putting screws into 
their clippers. ‘There has been some talk about 
the impossibility of building screw steamers of 
other material than iron; this is fudge. Iron 
screw steamers answer; but that is no reason 
why wooden screw steamers should fail. We 
believe that the true queen of the seas for these 
days is a clipper ship with a powerful screw in 
the stern of her—a craft that will sail 17 to 20 
knots with a fair breeze and screw shipped, and 
that will steam 12 to 15 knots against the wind 
with bare poles. Such.a vessel need no more 
be built of iron than of johnny-cake. Heart of 


_oak is not obsolete yet. 


But where is our big ship? Whois going to 
give us a rival to the Great Kastern? Does 
nobody speak? If nobody, why let us speak 


softly when we next have occasion to flonrish 
about American enterprise, and American in- 
genuity, and American naval triumphs, and our 
naval progress generally. 


NON-CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH. 


Ir will be noticed by our news columns that 
the Fourth was not celebrated this year with 
the usual éclat. There were no fire-works in 
this city—which was partly due to the weather, 
and partly to the uncertainty whether, in the 
event of a great crowd assembling in the Park, 
the metropolitan police could keep ghe peace. — 
Philadelphia was equally deficient in pyrotech- 
nic displays; and generally, throughout the 
country, the celebration was less honored than 
usual. We hope this is not the beginning of a 
decline in the good old custom. We are almost 
a nation of Gradgrinds as it is; every tendency 
to amusement ought to be encouraged and fos- 
tered, every approach to relaxation should be 
protected, every holiday scrupulously observed, 
or we shall realize the philosopher of ‘‘ Hard 
Times” in the average American. It would be 
better for us to have four Fourths of July than 
one. Short-sighted persons object to the waste 
of money on the Fourth, and old fogies make a 
great clamor about the noise and fustian, and 
the occasional rows; ° but the few thousands 
that are spent in fire-works and fun on this sol- 
itary national holiday, are probably the very 
best investment that we make for ourselves and 
for the country. 


WHAT WILL THE SURROGATE DO FOR 
MRS. CUNNINGHAM ? 


Jury and August will find the City Hall and 
its adjacent buildings.almost deserted by judges 
and legal functionaries, and green bags will 
accumulate dust in chambers whose owners 
have bargained for pleasanter quarters by the 
sea-side or at watering-places. All the judges 
will enjoy their leisure except Mr. Surrogate 
Bradford, who is humanely expected to improve 
the dog-days by attaining conclusions upon the 
sanity of Mr. Parish, and upon the validity of 
the Burdell marriage. Doubtless, wherever his 
summer retreat may be, the trees will rustle to 
him of conflicting testimony, dnd the rippling 
of waters will remind him of those four days in 
last week patiently devoted to oratory, before 
the Fourth of July declared his independence 
of distinguished advocates. ‘ 

‘¢ What will he do with Mrs. Cunningham ?” 
must remain an absorbing topic for conversa- 
tion throughout the summer. The popular fe- 
ver, cooled by the Court of Appeals, will be re- 
vived for his autumnal adjudication. And 
sporting-circles, who mourn that America has 
no ‘‘ Derby,” or ‘‘ Oaks,” and no ‘‘ Blink Bon- 
ny,” wherewith to ‘‘odd-or-even,” will pocket 
their losses or gains on the Police controversy, 
and lay new wagers as to whether Mrs. Cun- 
ningham will have her letters of administration, 
or whether Dr. Burdell’s next of kin will win 
his estate. 

We incline to the belief that the Surrogate 
will deny the claims of the alleged widow. Be- 
fore the Coroner and the Oyer and Terminer 
she was on the defensive, but in the Probate 
Court she has the affirmative of her marriage 


_to establish. Her counsel, in the summing-up, 


distinctly rested his claim upon the testimony 
of Miss Augusta Cunningham ; and indeed there 
are only a few collateral circumstances in the 
case by which the affirmative of the marriage 
can be shown additionally—such as his acts of 


| friendship and the arrangement of the suits. 


On the other side, the next of kin have found 
material discrepancies and contradictions in the 
daughter’s story. And in weighing these, that 
rigid maxim of the law, falsus in uno fulsus in 
omnibus, is unsparingly applied to the credit of 
a witness who speaks with reference to any im- 
portant fact about which he can not, from his 
personal relations to that fact, be presumed to 
mistake. Therefore, if the Surrogate find her 
story destroyed in any one particular, he must, 
as a sole juror weighing testimony, reject the 
whole. Miss Cunningham has been twice upon 
the stand to give her version of the marriage. 
She has made statements at variance with each 
other as to the time when it was arranged she 
should witness the marriage; regarding the 
reason of its secrecy; respecting what Dr. Bur- 
dell said on the subject; in relation to the time 
of the ceremony; concerning the incidents of 
the preparations; touching the demeanor of the 
parties walking home; about the conversation 
of the bride and groom, and respecting their 
marital: intimacy; regarding the relations of 
the bride with Mr. Eckel; and of the existence 
and contents of an alleged lease from the Doc- 
tor toher mother. Not satisfied with these self- 


contradictions, the contestants attack her state- | 


ments by those of a shopkeeper in whose place 
the party stopped en route to the ceremony ; and 
by half a dozen witnesses (persons living where 
small events are remembered, and not liable to 
city confusion), who sweaf that Dr. Burdell was 
in Herkimer County, attending to private af- 
fairs, at a time when, according to the daugh- 
ter’s story, he was in New York preparing for the 
marriage. The minister performing the cere-, | 
mony has given various opinions on the resem- 


blances and identity of the groom; and the 
point is a strong one that the Doctor called alone 
to arrange for the ceremony, as also to obtain 
she certificate, while it was Mrs. Cunningham 
who journeyed to Goshen to find a clergyman, 

and had herself been recommended to Dr. Mar- 
vine. The fact is important also, that the name 
of Burdell was spelled in the certificate with an 
‘*e” in place of a “fu,” which the groom did 
not notice although reading it carefully over! 

While the widow says this marriage was the 
consideration for settling the actions at law, the 

next of kin point to a stipulation in the Sheri ff’s 
office, signed by Dr. Burdell, that he would not 
sue Mrs. Cunningham for damages by reason of 
these suits; and to several papers executed by 
him after the alleged marriage, dealing with her 
as a stranger. Not alone are his subsequent 
acts at variance with the idea of the marriage, 

but his declarations contradicting it intensify as 

thé fatal first of February approaches. In fine, 

while there are a few scattering declarations 

that may be interpreted as those of a husband, 

every act of his forbids the presumption. 

A decision may not be expected before the 
first week in next October. Whichever sidc 
obtains the letters of administration, an appeal 
to the Supreme Court by the losing party will. 
follow, attended by atrial before a jury, whose 
members, amidst the conflicting testimony, wi!! 
most likely divide on a verdict. - Perhaps trial 
after-trial will be had, and the only method of 
cutting the Gordian knot will be some mode 
of division by compromise, that can, however, 
only occur when all the minor heirs become of 
age. But the controversy will exist forever in 
legal history, and in the polished rhetoric of Mr. 
Bradford’s own reports, as one rivaling in dra- 
matic mystery all preceding ones in Doctors 
Commons, Consistorial, or Probate Courts. 


CHAT. 
PACKING UP FOR THE COUNTRY. : 

Every body who is any body is, of course, n.i- 
grating tothe country. The city is out of se::cn ; 
its gilt is wrapped up in sere-cloth, its tapes'rv 
sprinkled with camphor; the curtains are tiken 
down, the key turned in the drawing-room; and 
Fashion, having packed up its trunk, flits away to 
spread. its gorgeous wings of gossamer and crino- 
line, and buzz its monotone of small-talk first 
Saratoga and then at Newport. 

This flitting of Fashion, light-winged as she may 
appear to be, is not so easy a thing after all. Fly- 
ing away does very well as a figure of speech. 
With a little stretch of the imagination, and the 
habitual expansiveness of the female crinoline, it is 
not difficult to fancy our belles rising some breezy 
morning from their toilets in the Fifth Avenue, 
opening the window, sailiig away, balloon-wise, 
over house-top and steeple, and dropping down at 
Saratoga on the sound of the first gong for dinner. 
But the baggage! Who would attempt to fly with 


THE GREAT SARATOGA TRUNK ? 

You have looked wonderingly upon our wide- 
spread beauties; you have attempted tograsp—with 
your comprehension, we mean—the extent of that 
enormous periphery of hoop and skirt, and having 
failed in embracing it within any finite measure- 
ment, you have, no doubt, given up the petticoat 
problem, as no more capable of solution than the 
squaring of the circle, or any other mathematical 
impossibility. You behold with wonder, and not ~ 
without alarm, the female monstrosity as it swells 
larger and larger ; you, with still greater wonder,. 
see it move, and—very much puzzled about the 
internal machinery—you fancy, perhaps, like the 
automaton, chess-player, it must have some living 
person inside, however ingeniously hid, to turn the — 
cranks and wheels; you are told it travels, and is 
to be found here, and there, and eyery where. You 
don’t believe it!; Then go and look at the ‘‘ Great 
Saratoga Trunk,” at the saddler and trunk-maker’s 
in Broadway, and your.doubts may be removed. 

The ‘‘ Great Saratoga Trunk” is not a house ; it 
is only what it pretends to be, a trunk for our 
fashionable ladies to pack their scores of skirts and 
dresses in, so that they may have something to 
wear. The ‘‘ Great Saratoga Trunk,” though not 
made to live in, might make a comfortable dwell- 
ing-place for a man and his wife and a large fam~ 
ily of small children. If poor Genevieve had only 
had the luck to have got into a “Great Saratoga” 
Trunk,” she might—instead of being smothered to 
an early death, and lamented in song and story— 
have lived to a very respectable and unromantic - 
old age. We have not taken the dimensions of the 
‘Great Saratoga Trunk,’’ but we assure our read- 
ers that it is large enough for a Brebdignag ward- 
robe, and much larger than that veritable his- 
torian Gulliver describes his cage to have been 
in which he was adrift on the sea. A countryman, 
seeing a porter staggering under an empty one, 
called loudly for assistance to help a man out, 
whose house had fallen upon him! Well, with a 
*‘Great Saratoga Trunk” all things are possible in 
the packing way, and Fashion need not, for want 
of crinoline, fear a collapse, and a reduction to the 
ridiculous proportions of nature. 

THE WOMAN’S HORROR. 

There is a great house in the Fifth Avenue, 
which, with its broad surface of brown-stone, its 
lofty cornices, its wide windows, and its expansive 
porch, has the most imposing outward appearance 
of any of the grand houses in that grand neighbor- 
hood. Strangers are puzzled at its aspect: seeming- 
ly too big for a private residence, it yet has too quiet 
an air for a hotel or public institution, although 
it might possibly pass for a deaf and dumb asy- 
lum. The sight of that respectable appurten:.ncc, 
a waiter, in a black suit and white choker, si; n¢- 
ing stiff at the door, with a limp n pkin |: 
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on his arm; a glance through the closed shades 


of the window at a solitary and very respectable- 
looking old gentleman, with a sombre and distort- 
ed face, as it is seen through the net of wire, and 
the appearance of a cheerless hackney-coach at the 
corner, generally, however, after the first doubt is 
over, leave the impression in the mind of the pass- 
er-by that the big house is, after all, the dwelling- 
place of some rich but unfortunate proprietor, 


_ who, bereaved of wife and family, has been left to 


solitary magnificence. 

The stranger looks with an eye of sadness at the 
gloomy mansion, and is almost ready to drop a tear 
in sympathy with the respectable old gentleman 
at the front window. Spare your tears, country 


_ friends! That big house is the Club-house, espe- 


. cially built and kept up at no small expense to be 


jolly in; and that melancholy old gentleman has 
apparently something on his mind to make him sad, 
only because he has nothing in his stomach to make 
him comfortable. Why, bless your tender hearts, 
country friends, he is enly waiting for his dinner! 

Our city ladies know the place well, and so far 
from dropping tears as they pass, they never turn 
up their bright eyes to that respectable old gentle- 
man—whose fierce, carnivorous propensities are 
subdued to the view of our unsophisticated country 
cousins by the wire-gauze of the window into the 
tender aspect of mild melancholy—without shoot- 
ing a glance of indignation at ‘‘the monster who 
dines at the club on turtle, and leaves his wife and 
little ones at home to finish the cold mutton.” 

We have had too much regard for our domestic 
peace, and have accordingly never joined the club, 
but under the new regulations by which strangers 
are now admitted, we have enjoyed the privilege 
of an occasional entrée. And now, fair ladies, you 
shall have.the secret of the club, about which you 


- have been puzzling yourselves so long in vain. It 


- is not to be found in that great reading-reom front- 


_ ing on the Fifth Avenue, where you catch a glance 


through the wire-gauze of the solitary old gentle- 
man ; for we are bound to say that the literature 
there, with the exception of Harper’s Weekly, had 
a remarkably unused and uncut look. The secret. 
of the club is not, therefore, in the reading-room, 
for you need not go there to find Harper’s Weekly, 
Which we all know is to be found every where. 
The secret is not to be found in the billiard-room 
up stairs, for we have all billiard-rooms at home 
now. We did not look into the card-room, for 
strangers are not admitted there ; but we knew the 
secret was not there, for whist is a specialty be- 
longing only to an exceptional class of old fogies, 
and has nothing to do with a general fact. The 
secret was not in the company, for that, though 
highly respectable, was not particularly communi-° 
cative; and though we caught a glance of the ge- 
nial face of our American Macaulay, and the phil- 
osophical features of the younger statesman of 
Kinderhook, we were not enlivened by the wit of 


the one, or informed by the wisdom of the other. 


The secret of the club is, in fact, in the kitchen. 
Your husbands and brothers can get there what 
they can’t get at home—a good dinner. They go 
to the club to eat and drink; and if you want them 


to stay with you, take care to study Soyer, and 


- ‘learn to feed them well. Let them see more of the 


pleasures of house-keeping, and hear less ef its 


_ troubles. Don’t give them a poor dinner, and then 


scold them over it for not going to market. Don’t 
let Bridget put her Irish finger into every thing, 
but strip eff your kid gloves and take hold too, and 
we will answer for it that you will soon carry the 
day, and rid yourselves of that ‘“‘ woman’s horror” 
—the Club. 


MAN ABOUT TOWN.. 


/A CRYSTAL PALACE AND A SHOWER OF STONES. 


Ir is the especial privilege of the New York | 
Tribune to make every body laugh when it itself 
is gravest. It is said that Grimaldi, the great 
clown, was a hypochondriac; and that, when he 
once consulted a physician as to the best cure for 
his melancholy, he was advised by that function- 
ary to go and see Grimaldi. Ifthe editors of the 
Tribune are ever afflicted with the spleen, and seek 
the aid of a wise physician, I feel assured that they 
will be recommended to read their own paper. 

At present that supposed organ of Freelove and 


& Socialism is engaged in a crusade against an un- 


happy man named Hazeltine. Hazeltine is the 


principal of the female Normal school. The Nor- | 


mal school held a ‘*Commencement” the other 


_ ° day at the Academy of,Music. The house was 


crowded, and the proceedings were, I understand, 
exemplary. I never attend school commencements 
myself. The reporter of the Tribune thought, how- 
ever, that the proceedings-were not exemplary, and 
accordingly commented on'what he conceived to 
be certain irregularities in the‘arrangements of the 
exhibition. This drew forth ‘a moderate, but I re- 
gret to say, ill-spelled and ungrammatical letter 
from the Mr. Hazeltine beforementioned, correct- 
ing, or endeavoring to correct, the statements of 
the great organ of broad-brims and narrow prin- 
ciples. This poor Hazeltine, like many a good 
man who has gone before him, rushed blindfold 
into print. iT 

The Tribune, who, like the ogre of our childhood, 


is always lying in wait to devour naughty little | 


boys who don’t mind their books, neces upon 
poor Hazeltine, and gobbles him up in two mouths- 
ful—I mean, two articles, 

The Tribune prints Hazeltine’s letter; then, in 
an editorial; foams with indignation over the er-- 
rors of orthography and grammar into which the 
unfortunate teacher has fallen. ‘‘ We pay,’ says 
the organ, ‘“‘ this year more than half a million of 
dollars for teachers’ salaries; and is this the sort 
of thing we get in return? Are the teachers of the 
city, as a body, such dreary ignoramuses as Mr. 
Hazeltine? Is he a fair specimen? or is he not 
aheve the average? How else happens it that he 


aenjected pot merelv to indtruct children, but to 


In the issue of Wednesday, the first of the month, 
the organ girds up its loins and returns to the 
charge—catapults, balistw, chain-shot, and bayo- 


' nets, in article second; and Hazeltine is smashed ! 


I have nothing to say for him. He spells badly, 


and writes bad grammar. I leave him on the fields 
of battle. 


But if the curious reader will refer to the title 


.of this number of the Man about Town, he will 


perceive an allusion to a glass house and a shower 
of stones, which at first may appear mysterious. 
I will explain. If I were in the habit of writing 
for the 7’ribune—which I am not—I should com- 
mence by saying that individuals residing in edi- 
fices constructed of vitreous material should not 
launch lapidiary particles. As I am a plain prac- 
tical man, I will merely state that those who'live 
in glass houses should not throw stones. 

The Tribune attacked the now defunct Hazel- 
tine on the score of bad grammar. I find much 
more bad grammar in the 7ribune than I can dis- 
cover in Hazeltine’s letter. Let us preceed regu- 
larly. A mild ungrammatical spirit pervaded the 
Tribune’s first article on the school-teacher, but in 
the second error is rampant. AJllons! 

Frror I.—Articze I. 

“It is not, thergfore, to set ourselves right with Mr. 
Hazeltine that we give place to his disquisition, but sim- 
ply to call the attention of the public to the sort of teach- 
ers with which the Board of Education deem proper to 
supply the city.""—T7ribune. 

What sort of grammar is this last member of the 
sentence — ‘‘ with which the Board of Education 
deem proper to supply the city’? What do they 
deem proper? Supposing, instead of ‘‘ proper,’’ I 
substitute the word ‘‘ correct,” the sentence reads 
thus: ‘‘ with which the Board of Education deem 
correct to supply the city.” What school-boy is 
there who will not see that the word “‘it’’ after the 
word ‘‘ deem”’ fs necessary to the perfection of the 
sentence? 

Freor Il.—Articue I. 

‘* This letter is calculated to bring our whole educa- 
tional system into suspicion.""—Tribune. 

Broad-brimmed grammarian, it is more elegant 
to bring a man under suspicion than into it. 

It is, however, in the second article—that being 
the longest—that the organ displays its bad gram- 
mar with the greatest effect. 

Error I.—Articrie II. 

‘*The writer (Hazeltine) was deficient not merely in 
the graces of English rhetoric, but inthe exactions of 
English 

How can a man be deficient in the ‘‘ exactions” 
of English grammar? If a person insults me, it 
is my duty to exact an apology from him. If I 
don’t do ‘so, am-I deficient in the exaction of an 
apology ? -Broadbrim, I presume, means that Ha- 
zeltine was ignorant of the exactions of English 
grammar. F 
Error II. 

** We still regard with reverence the words which can 
alone fitly convey ideas, and the accurate collocation of 
whi-h canalone embody intellectual processes with useful 
precision."*—Tribune. 

There’sa sentence fer you! Johnson could have 
gotten off nothing finer. If, O portentous Broad- 
brim, accurate collocations of words alone embody 
intellectual processes, what fools you and I are 
ever to think of trying to have any ideas when we 
write! All we want is to learn the grammatical 
mechanism necessary for the production of accu- 
rate collocations, and straightway we find our- 
selves as humorous as Dickens and as trenchant 
as Thackeray. A gentleman whose name—Bab- 
bage—is well known to all scientific men, once 
invented a machine which, by an accurate collo- 


cation of Latin words, turned out Latin verses by 


the yard. If such collocation alone embodies in- 
tellectual processes, then the machine of Mr. Bab- 
bage can supply all the literary wants of the age. 
I confess myself I think it might write better edi- 
torials than those of the T’bune. 7 
Error III.—Artioxe II. 
‘“‘The want (of grammatical elegance or correctnes*) is 
ing, and, in all the departments of education, 
almost fatal to usefulness.""—Tribune. 

Can a want be permeating? Is not the act of 
permeating an active physical process? Can we 
say that a vacuum permeates? A want is the non- 
existence of something desired. Can we say, there- 
fore, that nothing permeates something? There is 
an infinite deal of nothing ‘‘ permeating”’ this 77ri- 
une article, but the case is scarcely analogous. 

Error IV.—Articre II. 


‘*We think we can see why it is eminently fit and 
proper that a verb should agree with its nominative case 
n 


number and 

Mark the elegant satire of Broadbrim! He 
thinks it eminently proper that a verb should do 
so-and-so. What if I should ask Broadbrim what 
the nominative case of a verbis? I am somewhat 


acquainted with the conjugations of-verbs in five , 


languages, and I never found a nominative case 
yet among any of them. B. B. says ‘‘its nomin- 
ative case” distinctly. That a verb should agree 
with its nominative, is what you must have meant, 
O Broadbrim ! 3 

Error V.—Artictre II. 

“If the established system were different, we could 
easily theorize about a school in which unlettered teach- 
ers would be useful cither as nurses, monitors, or gym- 
nics.’ —Tribune. 

Where did Broadbrim get that word gymnic ? 
Gymnic, taking Webster as authority—an author- 


_ity which Broadbrim must acknowledge—is an ad- 


jective, and becomes a noun only in the plural, 
when it means the feats-performed by gymnasts. It 
strikes me, Broadbrim, that before you smashed 
Hazeltine so terribly you might as well have been 
sure of your own dictionary knowledge! Broad- 
brim, “‘ gymnast” was handy and correct, why did 
you not use it ? 

In later issues of the same worthy paper I find 
still more singular blunders, which I will place be- 
fore my readers in a less formal manner than those 


which have been previously enumerated. In the | 


issue of Thursday, July find the following se- 
markable passage : 


“Tey 2 wot Loatile 
‘ 


ent thei 
and friendly intercourse ie super- 

The two words in italics spare me the necessity 
of any comment. . 

I extract the following enigma from the issue of 
Friday, July 3: | 
~ “*A train over the Marictta and Cincinnati Railroad. 
while crossing the trestle work twelve miles west of Ma. 
rietta yesterday morning, one car was thrown off the 
track and fell a distance of fifty-three feet, and was 
smashed to pieces."’ 

I have written by this mail to Major Rawlinson, 
the well-known decipherer of Asiatic hieroglyph- 
ics, to beg that he will forthwith furnish a solu- 
tion to the above. 

The following illustration of antipodical para- 
graphing in the same paper is a splendid specimen 
of ground and lofty tumbling: | 

“From Minnesota we have St. Paul dates to the 26th 
ult. All the returns had been received, and Times 
sums up the Constitutional Convention as politically di- 
vided—Republicans, 59; Democrats, 43. But this gives 
the four disputed members from the St. Anthony Dis- 
trict to the Republicans, reversing which would reduce 
the Republicans to 55, and increase the Democrats to 47." 

Reversing what? Does the 7ribune mean to 
reverse the four disputed members ? 

So much for my ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.”. Broad- 
brim, I have no doubt, will be startled to find the 
stone with which he slew the Normal School Goli- 
ath rattling through the windows of his house of 
glass. 

Broadbrim, however, astonishes me by some ad- 
missions which he makes in the course of his arti- 
cle. He says, speaking always of verbs— he is 
evidently fond of verbs, and no doubt can repeat 
that learned conjugation commencing ‘‘ Amo, 
Amas, I love a lass,” all through without stopping. 
He says: 

‘** There is a religion in the intricacies of the subjunc- 
tive mood," 

I confess I never expected to find the Tribune 
acknowledging that there was a religion in any 
thing, but, for the sake ef humanity, I am delight- 
ed to find at last that the gospel of that supposed 
Atheistical organ is the subjunctive mood. The 
Tribune editor, of course, has a private chapel erect- 
ed to Lindley Murray, before whose image he burns 
incense. The reporters serve mass, I suppose, out 
of the Grammar, and confess once‘a week to the 
Chief Priest their little sins in regard to nouns and 
participles. I am afraid that Broadbrim had te 
cry mea culpa many times after having published 
his articles on Hazeltine. | 

Farther on, with a naiveté that is absolutely re- 
freshing in so tremendous a grammarian, he makes 
the following admission : 

‘* Two reasons have induced us to speak thus at length 


of the grammatical ignorance which so many teachers 
exhibit. The first is suggested by the general tone of 
bservations."’ 


3 our 


There’s candor for you!. There’s honesty! Bra- 
vo, Broadbrim! After all, when you came to read 
over what you had written against this poor Ha- 
zeltine, you began to think, Well, / am just as bad 
as he is, after all. / am a teacher of the public, 
and yet I can’t write a column of commonplace 
matter without making a dozen errors. Hazel- 
tine is wrong, but soam I. Therefore I'll just own 
up myself, and that will take the sting out. of the 
article. Broadbrim, there is more generosity in 
you than I ever could have fancied emanating from 
a cold-water-and-no-property establishment. 

I can not very well defend Mr. Hazeltine. But 
I must protest against a man who does not know 
how to write English taking that person to task for. 
his grammatical errors. The pot should really not 
reproach the kettle with being sooty. It is wasted 
sarcasm. 

If E psssessed a hat wide enough to do Broad- 
brim honor, I would doff it in saying farewell. 


PRATTLE AND TATTLE. 


My pEAR Epitror,—This has been a very stu- 
pid week, although Madame La Grange and Co. 
are endeavoring to enliven us by their last dying 
notes. I have doubts in my own mind whether it 
will really prove to be the swan-song to which we 
are listening. There is something very odd in our 
Opera arrangements. What is the reason none of 
them ever succeed? More incomprehensible still, 
why is it that they always fix upon such obvious- 
ly unsuitable periods to commence a “‘ star engage- 
ment?” The early part of the autumn, when the 
country is most beautiful—when every body who 
can be enjoying it is enjoying it—when New York 
is at its most desolate and dreary moments—this 
is the time invariably chosen to attempt a “ brill- 
iant season’? with some far-famed foreign prima 
dona, Year after year it has been tried and fail- 
ed; yet again, I see, we are threatened with an- 
other effort, in order to bring out the charming 
Madame Frezzolini. Can these musical entrepre- 
neurs never learn by experience? This Sepiem- 
ber, no doubt, will be just as warm as usual; and 
who cares to spend the feverish evenings packed in 
a hot theatre? Where is the use of these marvel- 
ous creatures making their début before us at such 
atime? What isthe result? The artists are dis- 


gusted with the vacant benches and total absence | 


of audience; they become careless and indiffer- 
ent; the effect of the whole is a complete fiasgp ; 
and then people wonder that the Opera never suc- 
ceeds ! 

But indeed it never will succeed while we hear- 
ers have nowhere to sit. Never was a theatre 
built with so much discomfort in it. I say no- 
thing about half the seats being out of view of the 
stage ; I am speaking simply of the cramped and 
disagreeable chairs, none of which can be reached 
without disturbing every body near; and when 
once in, how is it possible to get out again? To 
enjoy music, or any thing else, one wants to feel at 
ease, and to be able to move one’s limbs during the 


evening. As to our skirts and hoops! what hee | 


| comes of them, I det Kuow; only i do know [| 
elwavs feturn home with a severe cramp my 
knees, an 


1 several bruises at the ethew, trom 


place of amusement so arranged ever become pop- 

rein It is impossible. Our flounces alone {cr- 
id it, 

I sacrificed myself and my costum® in this man- 
ner by going the other evening to “ assist,” as the 
French say, at the opening night of this-little bit 
of a season. No human being who has ears can 
ever be tired of the music of ‘I Puritani,” but I 
must own I am getting dreadfully weary of the 

effective troupe” at present performing it. 

Tam tired of prima donnas who are neither young 
nor handsome. I go to theatres to have my eyes 
gratified, and I do think no woman who is not 
good-looking has any, business whatever on the 
stage. Why are they never of a proper size? Either 
80 enormously fat and bulky that their entrée alone 


gives an air of improbability to half the characters © 


they represent, or else they are so painfully serag- 
gy that every illusion of grace and youth is entire- 
ly destroyed. I am tired of these thin creatures 
without voices. I do not go to the Opera to study 


/ anatomy, and I think their parts might he as well 
performed with something. up to the neck, as with 


their clavicles so relentlessly exposed. I have 
no objection whatever to pass an evening looking 
at pretty shoulders. There is nothing I admire 
more, but I do not feel satisfied with gazing on the 
substructure alone. Why is my sex so careless 
on this subject? Can any thing be more unpleas- 
ant than bones? If the shoulders are not fit to be 


seen, for Heaven’s sake cover them; but to go 


about decollctée when the display makes one re- 
treat, is rather bad policy, I think. Besides, it is 
very undramatic, and actresses should be more on 
their guard. Think of ‘a lover sighing to rest his 
head on the upper part of a skeleton! It is im- 
probable, to say the least. 

I am tired, too, of those long thin throats, that 
merely throw off sky-rockets. These vocal gym- 


nastics can only be interesting when they are per-- | 


fect, and without error or shortcoming of any 
kind ; but when a tour de force is manifestly only 
a tour de weakness, it had better be left alone. What 


do I care about Madame So-and-someaching up to 


F in alto, if she doesn’t sing with a little sweet- 
ness and tenderness when she comes down again ? 


_I like a few steadily-sustained notes sometimes, 


devoid of this eternal tremor; and, what is more, 
I should be truly thankful for a voice (no—organ 
is the fashionable word nowadays), I should be 
very thankful for an organ young enough to have 
some tone, and to be able to sing in tune. I.am 
tired of the same gestures in every rdle, and the 
same turning up of eyes to the audience, with the 
chief part of the expression discharged fall at the 
press-gang in the pit—the critics in the parquette, 
I mean. I wish Messrs. the managers would give 
us something else. | 

Then look at the tenors! Why must they al- 
ways stand with their feet so far apart? and why 


must they portray all kinds of emotion by bending , 


the hips up and down, as if they were about to sit, 
but suddenly remembered there was no chair to 
receive them? The much-loved Benedetti had 
precisely this graceless trick, and Mr. Brignole 
seems to have caught just that little rag of his 
mantle, for he practices it continually, and with 
singular perseverance and dexterity. He adds to 


this reminiscence of his predecessor by treating us — 


to similar bursts of ill-temper and ill-breeding— 
not the fury pertaining to his parts, remember, liut 
public displays of private spasms, which would be 
very well indeed, if they were only artificial and 
came in in the right places. Nowa tenor must be 
very, very first-rate, you know, before an audience 
will put up with his irritability. Why must that 
range of voice generally belong to a snub nose, and 
such black-looking muzzles? Indeed, the pug-dog 
kind of physiognomy prevails so generally among 
them, that when a handsome tenor like Mario is 
actually found alive, it is no wonder eccentric la- 
dies lose their dignity in openly pursuing him, 
when even we sensible women can not refrain from 
adoring him in secret. a 

Then for the bassos. Pray tell me why are they 
so very large round the waist? Lablache, per- 
haps, has been the cause of this. Because he hap- 
pened to be literally a Leviathan of song, other 
bassos think it indispensable to their position to en- 
courage that kind of figure. I suppose they think 
it is the best adapted to their pursuit, and instead 
of cultivating their voices, they sit still.and fatten 
themselves, like so many Turkish ladies, for the 
market. Now, as people don’t happen to sing with 
the stomach, the advantages of this physique are 
not apparent. So far from appreciating it, it 
seems to me thesé porpoise-like forms should be 
concealed from the public eye, and only allowed 
to sing behind a curtain. They are admirable, of 
course, for pantomime, burlesque, or a museum of 
monstrosities, but are hardly so well adapted for 
the serious and pathetic drama. : 

I therefore demand for the general entertainment 
another and a different soprano, handsome if possi- 
ble, but at least with a voice, and some flesh on, her 


bones. 


Also a tenor who will keep his legs quiet when 
he is not walking, and who will show his dramatic 
force in some other way than by getting’ black in 
the face. 

Likewise, a basso of moderate dimensions, if pos- 
sible. If not within that limit, he is requested to 
wear drapery of sufficient length and fullness to 
cover the conspicuous and rotund parts of his fig- 
ure. 
Last, but by no means least, seats are required 
large enough for ladies to occupy with ease and 

ace. How can we look pretty when we are 
packed like sardines in a box? Now, if #mana- 
ger would be good enough to carry a basso into the 
auditorium (I believe that is the word, isn’t it ?— 


I am sure I never used it before), and take the © 


trouble to measure by him, we should all be com- 
fortably provided for, and I, for one, should !« 
eternully grateful. Let them take Mr. 
for instance, | doubt if he could be better ¢ 
ploved. and make use f him indieated, avd 
should wit feel the Lenetit of che vange. 


ats 


~ 


— 
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* are content to insist on the necessity of such exer- 
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Ficvure 1. 


HOME EXERCISES. 


Ir has happily become almost unnecessary to | 
* prove to Americans the great benefits resulting to 
mind as well as body from regular physical exer- 
cise. It is enly, however, within a few years that 
gymnastic and calisthenic exercises have found a 
place on the schoo) programmes of our best educa- 
_tional institutions. And most writers on hygiene 


cises for the proper development of the physical and 
mental powers, to great extent losing sight of the 
fact that their pursuit is quite as necessary to pre- 
serve in healthful condition the matured powers 
of body and mind as it was to aid in their proper 
and graceful development. 

If young girls while at school have practiced 
calisthenics, they almost invariably lay this aside 
with their studies, and, on entering into social life 
as young ladies, cease those exercises which have 
aided so materially in making them the graceful, 
rosy, buoyant beings they are, or ought to be. 

It is a truth not to be denied, and to which the 
short duration of the health and beauty of Amer- 


ican ladies bears. sorrowful witness, that these 


/ 
4 


FiGurReE 3. 

healthful exercises should be continued regularly 
by all whose pursuits do not otherwise necessitate 
the needful health-giving stimulus of blood and 
muscles. The employments of American women, 
especially of those resident in cities, are so entire- 
ly sedentary, that they do continual violence te the 
laws of nature; and it is only surprising that we 
see so much of happy health as we do among our 
female friends. 

Many doubtless feel the necessity for calisthenic 
exerciges, but think themselves unable to spare the 
time ; and urge farther the impossibility of attend- 
ing public institutions if such were in existence, 
and the impracticability of finding room in a house 
of anoderate dimensions for the paraphernalia of a 
gymnasium. 

As regards the question of time, we shall only 

y here that exercise is quite as necessary to 
health as personal cleanliness; and as ladies find 
time for the bath, and the multifarious duties and 
pleasures of the tvilet, so can they make time for 
the daily calisthenic exercises. That which may 
be begun as a duty will very soon become a pleas- 
ure-giving habit, which will no more be omitted 
than any other necessary attention paid to the bod®. 

As for space, and preliminary preparations nec- 
essary to be provided in order that the ladies and 
female children of a family may have the proper 


degree of daily exercise, all that is needed is the 


eee? ee 


Fioure 6. 


usual sitting-room. and the follow- 
ing articles: A stout broad-backed 
chair; a steut movable roller, fitted 
into brass sockets neatly fixed in the 
deor lintels about three inches be- 
low the top of the door ; a light mat- 
tress; a light reund staff four and 
a half feet in length, and ee an 
inch in diameter; a set lighs 
dumb - bells; a set of battle -doors 
and shuttle-cocks; and an Arm- 
strong’s chest-exparder. Which 
outfit may be obtained for about ten 
dollars or less, and can be stowed 
away out of sight in any closet. 
The sitting-room will be the scene 
of operations. Premising that most 
of the exercises which space permits 


strengthen the chest and abdomen, 
we will begin by calling attention 
to Figure 8. Let the person exer- 
cising assume a horizontal position ; 
then, extending the arms above the 
head, raise herself slowly to a sit- 
ting posture, as from 6 toa. Ina 
similar manner, without moving the 
lower part ef the body, extending the arms as in 
Figure 8, permit the body to glide slowly from a 
to 6. Draw a deep breath before each repetition 
of this movement, as this will contribute materially 
to the purpose of the exercise, which is to strength- 
en the muscles of the chest, back, and abdomen. 
If you have a companion, let her hold your knees 
firmly, and then, extending your hands, as in 
Figure 8, you can practice the circular motion de- 
noted by e d, in which only the upper portion of 
the person is to be moved. This is to be perform- 
ed first from right to left, then from left to right. 
A farther extension of the same principle is the 
chair exercise, as shown in Figure 1. Resting the 
person upon the 
hands and feet, \ 
move it slowly 
from the posi- 
tion ba toca. 
This will ex- 
pand the chest 
and strengthen 
the abdominal 
muscles great- 
ly. It should 


us to denote here are intended to 


to the top of the head; then brought 
over, so as te hold the staff at a; and, 
lastly, lowered so as te bring the staff 
on line c. Ia other four motions it is 
brought back to its first position. The 
‘left hand will be used to perform simi- 
lar motions. This, as well as all other 
exercises, will be found most beneficial 
if the performance is divided as above 
specified, and gone through in regular- 
ly-timed succession. 

Dumb-bells may weigh from two to 
four pounds each. They are excellent 
for expanding the chest, and strength- 
ening all the muscles of the arms, the, 
chest, the abdomen, and the back. In 
Figure 2 several useful exercises are de- 
noted. The first consists in the altern- 
ate extension and drawing back of the 
arms, as from a to 6. A second mo- 
tion is from b, with arm fully extend- 
ed, describing a semicircle along the 
line 6c. The arms should be kept en- 
tirely clear of the bedy. The same mo- 
tion is performed with arms drawn in, 
as from d to c, 

Another series are the circular mo- 
tions shown in Figure 5. Starting from the points 
a, the dumb-bells meet half way, beth before and 


- behind, the body being held as stiffly as possible. 


Also, the swing from a, in the direction of ) and 


| back, will be found of use. 


Armstrong’s chest-expander is an India rubber 
strap, one and a half inch leng and one quarter of 
an inch thick, fitted with convenient handles, as 
seen in Figure 3. The first exercise is shown in 
eur engraving. The arms are extended along tse 
body, and the strain is in the directions 6 and c. 
When the strap is extended as far as the strength 
of the arms makes it possible, it should be retained 
in that position for the space of a minute. As 

a farther exer- 
cise, either hand 
wae . May then be 

| moved up and 
down along the 
linead. A sec- 
ond form of this 
“exercise is ob- 
tained by hold- 
ing the arms out 


Ficure 2. 


ance, occasion no undue commotion in the house, 
take up no otherwise needed space for apparatus, 
and will be found pleasant—particularly if prac- 
ticed by a party of three or four persons— and 
tending greatly to increase a graceful develop- 
ment and carriage of the body, and the general | 
good health and genial spirits of those engaging 
therein. 

There is no good reason why such exercises 
should not be introduced in every family through- | 
eut the Union. There is a certainty that, when 
regularly performed, the health and happiness of 
the ladies will be lastingly benefited, and their 
vears of usefulness lengthened. What is lost in 
time will be more than saved in doctors’ bills. 
Those, however, who have the inclination will 
readily find time. a 

Where a small party of three or four persons 
undertake these exercises together, it: will be 
found an excellent plan to have a piano or other 
musical accompaniment. This will enliven the 
motions, and make a real pleasure of that which 
many will for a time look upon as somewhat of a 
laborious duty. Any simple and regular melody 


FiGureE 4. 


be used moderately at first, but repeated daily or 
at regular intervals. 

The roller exercise is shown in Figure 7. Be- 
sides swinging by the hands, which will bring into 
play nearly every muscle of the body, the hands 
should be moved while swinging the body from 
side to side. Thus, with 
practice, the hand grasp may 
be changed to a, to b, toc, 
and to d, and back. 

With the staff a’ number 
of easy and graceful move- 
ments may be performed ; all 
of which tend to strengthen 
the muscles-of the shoulders 
and the vertebral column, 
and remedy or prevent. the 
deformity known as round 
shoulders, at the same time 
expanding the chest. The 
chief of these exercises is 
that shown in Figure 6; 
The staff is loosely held, the 
hands being placed about a 
foot from each end. The 
body, and more especially 
the head, must be motion- 
less. The right hand is then 
raised, first breast high; then 


horizoutally from the body, and then expanding 
them as far as the strength of the muscles can over- 
come the resistance of the India rubber. Ina 
third, the arms are held straight above the head. 
The last two require more strength than the first, 
and may follow, after the first motion has been 
practiced me time. They 
will prove highly beneficial. 
The game of battle-door 
and shuttle-cock may be 
engaged in by one, two, or 
ny given number of per- 
sons. It necessitates vari- 

- ous active movements of 
every part of the body and 
limbs, and will be found, 


a very beneficial effect, not 
only upon the physical 
health, but also upon the 
spirits of the persons en- 
gaging therein. See Fig- 
ure 4. 

We have here given a 
series ef exercises which 
may be graduated so as to 
benefit females of every age 
and condition of health, 
which are easy of perform- 


if practiced daily, to have | 


Figure 5. 


will be found suitable as an accompaniment. © 
Those exercising should take turns in playing 
upon the instrument. 

The space accorded to us here permits us mere- 
ly to call attention to this subject. To those who 
feel sufficient interest in it, we can recommend the 
perusal of Miss Catharine Beecher’s ‘‘ Physiology - 
and Calisthenics,” in which volume they will find 
the subject ef physical exercise treated in a thor- 
ough and practical manner. 

The urgent necessity of physical exercise can 
not be too strongly insisted upon. The physical 
deterioration of the Americans, as a people, is re- _ 
marked upen by almost every traveler who comes 
among us. Many blame it upon our climate, 
which is said to be more exhausting than that of 
any other country tenanted by civilized people. 
But the main cause all who have properly investi- 
gated the matter know to be the unnatural life led 
by the greater part of our ladies. In no country 
in the civilized world do the women of the wealth- 
ier classes idle away so much time in amusements, 
positively injurious; nowhere do children show 
so strongly the effects of the physical neglects of 
parents. 

Will not our American fashionable ladies set 
a good example, and thus place the practice of 
‘Home Calisthenics” upon a permanent footirig 
in American households ? 


Figure 8. 
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BETHANY. 


“ We went over the crest of the Mount of Olives. You 
know that Bethany lies but a short walk from Jerusalem 
—perhaps two miles—on the eastern slope of the hills 


which are called the Mount of Olives, I was here once— 


with a friend, who used to say that that walk is the sad- 
dest and the holiest walk on all this earth. How often 
trodden by those weary feet that bore our heavy load! 
Morning and evening, going out and coming in to the 
city, He passed this way. On it He bade the fig-tree 
wither; on it HE mounted the ass's colt for His only tri- 
‘umphal march on€arth ; at the one. extremity of it was the 


. Frome of Mary and Martha and the tomb of Lazarus, at 


the other the Cross and Tomb; and somewhere along it 
is the dust He shook from His feet on the earth that had 
rejected Him, as He ascended to His throne. Sad and 
sublime path from Jerusalem to Bethany! Above it an- 
gels hover forever, worshiping the tears that dropped all 
along it from the sad eyes of the Man of Sorrows.''— 
Pravel Notes in Bible Lands, Harper's Weekly, June 27. 


Yer hath the crime-cursed earth a place 
Most holy’ in believers’ eyes, 
Near to a tarrying-place of Him 
Who summoned Lazarus from the skies, 
When Martha’s cares and Mary’s sobs 
'. Were soothed to hear those sweet replies— 
‘‘TIe is not dead who sleepeth herc! 
Come forth, my brother! Friend, appear!” 


A simple hamlet trembling hangs 
Upon the Mount of Olives’ slope, 
The Bethany of the Saviour’s day— 
Our Bethany of Love and Hope— 
Whose wondrous mem’ries reign o’er grots 
Where-starving Turks for plunder grope, 
_ And knavish monks to falsehood sell 
- Familiar haunts //e loved so well! 


Still in the valley Kedron flows, 
Where knelt the Twelve in holy mien; 
_, Where still the almond and the vine 
_ O’erhang the paths where Christ hath been ; 
Where still the Moab mountains throw 
Soft shadows on the Passion scene— 
Shadows that clothe in purple haze 
The far expanse which Jordan bathes. 


There is the dust His sandals ‘kissed; © 
There were //is feet with ointment spread ; 
There were the pompous Jews rebuked, 
When vaunting fig-leaves withered ; 
And there Ascension’s moments felt 
His last terrestrial, carnate tread, 
While angels whispered to the ‘‘Eleyen:” 
gaze ye her€? Je is in heaven!” 


There, journeyjng toward the Temple thicves, 
His road was one of triumph palms, 
When, claspihg branchés in their hands, 
His fond disciples chanted psalms, 
And raised hosannas which the page 
Of inspiration yet embalms, 
_ To swell a chorus earth prolongs, 
From pole to pole, in Sabbath songs! 


The elder curse on Eden laid 
Still scorches its primeval: sod ; 

That ‘later woe Jerusalem heard 
Yet scourges her with chastening rod — 

But Bethany unchanged survives, 
Protected by the Sen of Ged; 

For, Desolation’s hand hath spared 

- The fields whose bounty /7e had shared. 


_. The Pilgrim Christian may not find, 

While roaming over land and sea, | 

More worthy homage for his soul _ 
Than when he kneels in sight of thee, 

Thou tarrying-place of Martha’s friend, 
Amid the cliffs of Bethany ! 

Thrice happy they who journey there, 

By Mary’s home, to bow in prayer! 


Thus while it clingeth to the Mount. 
Where’ Love and: Sorrow drank their fill, 
Let Christian Worship, pondering -o’er 
Each ray of hope, each miracle 
Beheld by thee, meek Bethany ! 
Cling closer to the Zion hill— 
And though engirt with crime and woe, 
The steadfast gaze to Heaven throw. 


REV. JOHN P. DURBIN, D.D. 


Ir is now rather more than twelve years since 
we first saw and heard Dr. Durbin. From the 
newspapers we had learned that on the succeeding 
Sabbath he was to occupy the pulpit of the Greene 
Street Methodist Church. Anxious to enjoy the 
long-coveted privilege of hearing a man who had 
so high a reputation ‘as a pulpit orator, we re- 
paired at an early hour to the church, but on ar- 
rival found iit already crowded to almost its utmost 
capacity. 


There were men present belonging to various 
There were therlogical students,” 
ministers, lawyers, professors, and literary men, ’ 


denominations. 


thickly sprinkled through the congregation; and 
right before us, the ‘‘ old Rabbi,” the hero of ‘‘ Pal- 
estine Researches,”’ with sturdy frame and heavy 
features, 3 
We had never heard Dr. Durbin described, and 
had in our mind a person somewhat more in ac- 
cordance with his colossal fame as an orator than 
was the slight, unpretending figure of the speaker 
who presently arose, and in a peculiar, érawling 
tone gave out the hymn. ‘‘ Are we sold?” we whis- 
pered..to a friend, remembering that once before, 
during the session of the Conference, we had been 
victimized by the substitution of an ordinary speak- 
er for some distinguished man who had been ad- 
vertised tospeak. We felt an impulse te.arise and 
leave the assemblage, but finally determined to 
stay and listen. 
The hymn was given eut, the prayer offered up, 
the preliminary passages of Scripture duly read, the 


. text announced, even part of the subject-matter of 


the sermon unfolded, and yct we were in doubt. 
‘Is it really Dr. Durbin ?”” we asked ourselves, 
‘Seeing the congregation listening in rapt expect- 


} ancy. 
It was simple, but deeply affecting. Many aneye 
around us was bathed in tears. We listened as, 
with admirable art, the speaker applied it. It was 
like ‘‘apples of geld in pictures of silver.’’ He 
had evidently touched a popular chord, and it vi- 
brated at his touch. From that moment, to the 
clese of a sermon which continued for nearly an 


tenance in the congregation—indeed, we were little 
disposed to search for one. Alternate, bursts of 


and then to tears. Rarely have we seen an assem- 
bly so still and solemn. The voice of the speaker 
had _ risen to a more earnest, though scarcely impet- 
uous tone, ‘and could be heard in every corner of 
the house. His features were suffused with a glow 
of life and feeling ; and when, after a thrilling ap- 
plication, he closed the Bible, we were in no mood 
for criticism. We had no longer any doubt as to 
who was the speaker. We felt that it could be 
none ether than Dr. Durbin himself. 

- Dr. Durbin is eminently a self-taught, self- 
made man. Born in October, 1800; enjoying, to 
the age of fourteen, only the commonest privileges 
of a district school in Bourbon County, Kentucky; 
his father a farmer in moderate circumstances, 
and his household library consisting merely of 
the Bible, Scott’s First Lessons, and an old En- 
glish History, ranged on the old-fashioned mantle- 


piece mmencing at an early age his apprentice- 
ship of three years in a cabinet-maker’s shop, and 
working for one year at his trade—we find him at 
the premature age of eighteen a member of. the 
Western Conference, and commencing his labors 
as a pioneer and preacher in Ohio and Indiana. 
The circumstances that had thus led him te engage 
in the work of the ministry were peculiar. While 
working at his trade he became seriously im- 
pressed’; and at length, after some doubts, sug- 
gested by the experience of an associate, widely 
differing from his own, more thoughtfully calm 
and quiet, he ventured to rejoice in a Christian’s 
hope. The Saviour’s love possessed his soul, and 
moulded all his thoughts and purposes. Still he 
had no thought of becoming a preacher. He-had 
not yet even united with the Church. His grand- 
father—a pioneer of Methodism in Kentucky—said 
to him one day, ‘‘Jehn, are you not concerned 
about preaching the Gospel?” The idea struck 
him with electric force. It surprised—startled 
him. It was like a flash of lightning out of a clear 
sky. Taking counsel of that early Apostle of the 
West, Rev. Benjamin Lakin, he joined the Church 
one week, and during the next procured a recom- 
mendation to the Quarterly Conference, by whom, 


_ a weel® later, he was licensed, and sent to Lime- 


stone Circuit. Next year, on the division of the 
Conference, he was sent to the region in the north- 
western corner of Ohio, where, among primeval 
forests through which the Indians still roved, 
some one hundred members of the Methodist 
Church were scattered over a wilderness circuit 
of some two hundred miles. 

It was now that his education began in earnest. 
The cabin, with its single room for chapel, parlor, 
kitchen, dining-room, and chamber for the house- 
hold, was his study. Dr. Clarke’s Commentary, 
which he found in numbers at the house of an 
old German on his circuit, furnished him a text- 
book. Borrowing the numbers in succession, 
two at atime, he slipped them into a small tin 
canister, which he lashed behind his saddle, and 
thus took them with him on his circuit. When his 
preaching service was ever, he sat down in the 
midst of the family with whom he put up, to take 
notes on his Commentary. The Pentateuch and 
New Testament were thus carefully gone over. 
‘Then Wesley’s and Fletcher’s works fell into his 
hands. These he mastered, reading them on win- 
ter evenings by the fire-light of pine knots and 


dry wood, heaped up by the children of the fami- 


Just then he began to relate az anecdoté. : 


hsur longer, we could not discern a listless coun-: 


sublimity and pathos kindled now to admiration, : 


jw 


y, who “used to wonder at him as a living mar- 
vel.” 

The next year finds him in Indiana. At the in- 
stance ef his colleague, Rev. James Collard, long 
the printer of the Methodist Boek Concern, New 
York, he began the study ef English grammar. 
The rules he committed to memory, and the ex- 
amples he read—as Mr. Wesley did mest of his 
reading—on horseback. Toward the close of the 
year another friend advised him te study Latin 
and Greek, and gave him a grammar ertwe. Dil- 
igently did he pursue his studies, and right wel- 
come to him was the privilege of the station soon 
assigned him at Hamilton, twelve miles from the 
Miami University. The weeks from Monday to 
Friday evening were spent at the institution, and 
Saturdav.was devoted to preparation for the pul- 
pit. Thus, with untiring industry, he pursued his 
course of study; an after occupying one or two 
successive stations was admitted, while a member 
of the Cincinnati Conference, to the Cincinnati 
College, with the personal countenance-of Dr. Ru- 
ter and the late President Harrison. Here he fin- 
ished his collegiate course, and received the degree 
of A.M. 

Soon after, he received the appointment of Pro- 
fessor of Languages in Augusta College, Kentucky. 
Much of his time was devoted to traveling, in the 
double purpose of recruiting his health and col- 


lecting funds for the institution. In this way his 
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fame reached the Eastern cities. In 1829 he was 
nominated as chaplain of the Senate of the United 
States, and failed of being elected only by the cast- 
ing vote of Mr. Calhoun, which the latter afterward 
‘regretted. In 1831 he was again a candidate, with- 
out his knowledge, and was elected by a large vote. 
yilis sermon in the Capitol, on the one hundredth 
birth-day of General Washington, was a masterly 
effort. ‘The Western members, especially, had felt 
solicitous for the result, as the slender form of the 
preacher appeared in the Speaker’s desk. But at 
the close of the service their solicitude was turned 
to congratulation. ‘‘ I advise you,”’ said Governor 
Wicliff, of Kentucky, as he took him by the hand, 
‘*never to preach again, if you have regard to your 
reputation. You can never see such another day 
as this, and I doubt whether you can do such an- 
other deed as you have done to-day.” The preach- 
er bowed and was silent; but such advice could 
not well accord with the convictions of one who 
could say, ‘‘I believed, and therefore have I 
spoken.” 

Since that period of his chaplaincy Dr. Durbin 
has occupied a variety of positions. For a short 
time, in 1832, he was Prefessor of Natural Sciences 
in Wesleyan University, from which post he was 
elected to the editorship of the Christean Advocate 
and.Journal, In 1834 he was called, without’ being 
aware that his clection was contemplated, to the 
Presidency of Dickinson College. Relinquishing 
his salary for cighteen months, during 1842-’3, he 
visited Europe and the East, his ‘‘ Observations” 
upon which were successively published two or 
three years later, and attained high popularity. 
He was a member of the Methodist General Con- 


. ference of 1844, and took a prominent and highly 


creditable part in the great struggle which resulted 
in a division of the Church. His speech in reply 
to Bishop Soule, and the rejoinder to the protest 
of the Seuthern party, are notable evidences of his 
power in the Methodist General Conference. In 
1845 he resigned his Presidency, and, as Presiding 
Elder, took charge of the Philadelphia stations. In 
1850 he was unanimously elected Missionary Sec- 
retary, in place of Dr. Pitman, a post wich he still 
occupies with great ability and usefulness. He is 
also an honored member of several learned and 
¥cientifie societies. 

Dr. Durbin has shown himself fully equal to the 
various stations which he has been called to occu- 
py, and is as distinguished for executive ability as 
he is for power inthe pulpit. His equal in the dif- 


youth. 


ficult post of Missionary Secretary it weuld net be 
easy to find. For the last six years the many im- 
provements which have been made in the workings 
of that body have been suggested almost altogeth- 
er by him. 

His style in preaching is pre-eminently pleas- 
ant. He charms by the entire self-possession with 
which he proceeds with his discourse, and the 
pleasant conversational manner and tone which he 
adopts. He has a large knowledge of men as well 
as books. His remarkable sagacity has not failed to 
turn to profit the fruits of his extensivé observa- 
tion. In touching the chords of the human heart 
he is a consummate master. No metaphysical ceb- 
webs hang a vail over his clear and searching vi 
ion. He knews hew to deal with matters in deta 
as well as in masses. He is always ready ; and 
rarely dees the occasion arise that finds him pn- 
prepared to meet it. What he has to say comes 
forth fresh from the mint of thought, extempore in 
form, but not in matter, which has evidently passed - 
through the furnace, and undergone the ‘refining 
process. Although emphatically a ready speaker, 
he possesses the more enduring elements of popu- 
larity. His command of language is wonderful. 
With perfect ease, and seemingly without the con- 
sciousness of an effort, the most fit and appropriate 
expressions flow from his lips. The attack ef an 
opponent can not take him off his guard, nor*is he 


| to be surprised by an unexpected call or an unfore- 


seen accident. 

In conversation, especially on slight acquaint- 
ance, Dr. Durbin is at first reserved. He opens to 
conversational familiarity much as he progresses 
to the force and fire of his sermons—as if he were 
somewhat cautiously feeling his way. But at 
length he becomes genial and communicative, nor 
need the flow of conversation flag when he pours 
out facts, incidents, and observations that have 
been gathered in the ample treasure-house of mem-. 
ory, or pertinent reflections and suggestions which | 
are the rich fruits of sagacious and careful thought. 

By some who must be regarded as the best judges 
in the denomination to which he belongs, Dr. Dur- 
bin has been elevated to the rank of their foremost 
pulpit and.platform speaker—the post so long con- 
ceded to the late Dr. Olin. Certainly in that sin- 
gular combination of various powers, which makes 
him the man available for any sphere or any occa- 
sion, we know not where to look for his superior. 
Ile is yet in the vigorous maturity of his manhood. 
May he long survive, to promote by his efficient 
efforts that sacred cause to which he so early de- 
voted his life. 

Ilis career, as we have briefly recorded it, is sin-. 
gularly instructive. He belongs to that class of 
self-made men of whom the late Hugh Miller was 
one, and Roger Sherman, with his awl in his hand 
and his Latin Grammar at his side, was another— 
noble examples of self-relying energy crowned with 
success, to inspire kindred spirits with the zeal of 
their prototypes. We love to associate the triumphs 
of the pulpit orator with the hours of the winter 

evenings when, by the light of blazing pine-knots, 
those processes of thought were conducted, or those 
treasures,of knowledge accumulated, which laid 
the found&tion of future success. Our sympathies 
gather around the brave soul, grappling manfully 
with obstacles, and wrestling its way upward to a 
fame alike durable and fairly earned; and we in- 
voluntarily find ourselves cheering him onward to 
his goal. His example is a cheering one te hum- 
ble teilers after knowledvé; his name a watch- 
word of success to those who are determined to 
win it. 


LITERARY. 


THE ORATIONS OF DemMosTHENES, Translated, 
with Notes, etc., by Charles Raun Kennedy. 2 
vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The first volume contains the Olynthiac and other 

Orations; the second those on the Crown and on 

the Embassy. The translator’s notes and the 

chronological abstract of events during the life of 

Demosthenes add especially to the value of a trans-- 

lation celebrated for its spirited accuracy. These 

volumes are in continuation of ‘*‘ Harper's Classical 
|.ibrary,” which forms the cheapest and most ele- 
gant collection of translations of the great writers 
of antiquity within the reach of American readers. 
They should be in every house; for while scholars 
will enjoy the splendor of the original, as scholars 
in future centuries will enjoy our Milton and Shaks- 
peare, great numbers of readers will be content to 
read accurate and admirable versions like these in 
our own tongue. We remember once standing on 
the Pnyx in Athens, where Demosthenes had thun- 
dered, and listening with admiration to the rich 
voice of a friend who poured out the splendid open- 
ing of the oration on the policy of Diopethes. But 
when he paused, and another took it up in plain, 
sonorous Anglo-Saxon—‘“ It would be just, oh men 
of Athens, that your orators should not speak to. 
gratify private friendship or hate’’—it was impos- 
sible to deny that English sounded well in Grecian 
atmosphere, and that, on the whole, when English 
would do as well, it was not worth while to be 
classical or pedantic, and_talk or listen to Greek. 

We scarcely need to call the attention of teachers 

and students to these books, which are now gener- 

ally regarded as desirable assigtants to studieus | 


A GuIpE To THE R1GHT UNDERSTANDING CF OUR 
American Union; or, Political, Economical, 
and Literary Miscellanies; dedicated to the 
Young Men of America, by A. B. Johnson. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. agi 

A book which will repay not enly a perusal, but a 

careful study, by all who are interested in the po- 

litical questions which have recently agitated the 
country, whether the reader be of the author’s pol- 
itics or opposed to them. Mr. Johnson writes 
boldly, and reasons calmly and dispassionately. 

The papers here collected relate to the constitu- 

tional powers of Congress over slavery and over 

public improvements ; the veto power; the history 
and law of banks and insurance companies, corpo- 
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rations, rights of taxation, and other subjects of 
general public interes#—all treated by a mind that 
is well fitted to instruct, while the author never 
provokes the anger of an Opponent. 


Lessons From THE Great Brocrarny, by James 
Hamilton, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 

Dr. Hamilton’s pen is always eloquent. We have 
seldom met with attempts to give passages from 
the Life of Christ which were pleasing or satisfac- 
torv. The simple beauty of the Sacred Record can 
not be surpassed or improved. Yet there is an ex- 
ceeding richness of thought, and sometimes a start- 
ling train of illustration and story here, which 
make this small volume a very delightful compan- 
ion. It is a brilliant, thrilling, entrancing story, 
told by one who seems to feel as he writes that his 
subject is majestic, and to gather strength and pow- 
er of thought and expression from the grandeur of 
the history he is writing. : 


Viners1a ILLUSTRATED ; containing a Visit to the 
Virginian Canaan, and the Adventures of Porte 
Crayon and his Cousins ; illustrated from Draw- 
ings by Porte Crayon. New York: Harper & 

_ Brothers. 
Porte Crayon is an artist with pen and pencil, and 

Virginia is his theme. There be’ pleasant places 
' in the Old Dominion and pleasant faces—cousins 
whose lips overflow with music, whose forms lend 
the charms of grace : ~:d beauty to scenery that was 
fine before, but magnificent with their presence. 
A wandering artist, with such cousins for compan- 
ions, could not fail to find his imagination quick- 
ened, his fingers guided by inspiration, his spirits 
capital, his whole tone lively, lifelike, arid, in short, 
himself only saved from intoxication by his own 
- good head and imperturbable coolness. Some 
hundred thousand people have already read with 
delight these sketches, and enjoyed the infinite 
drollery and humor of the illustrations. They 
will now welcome them, in this elegant volume, 
as a permanent library and drawing-room orna- 
ment. 

Porte Crayon, with his cousins, rambles through 
some of the pleasantest parts of Virginia, penning 
and penciling notes as he goes. The result is a 
delicious book of quiet incident, humorous without 
the remotest approximation to vulgarity, spark- 
ling without glitter, descriptive without dulluess, 
and illustrated by a pencil that gives portraits of 
every person and thing, from the old servants in 
the kitchens to the gorgeous chambers of Weyer’s 
Cavern or a moonlight on James River. We ven- 
ture to predict for the book a place in every Vir- 
ginia home, and in a gzeat many other homes where 
the splendid freedom and hospitality of the Old° 
Dominion is remembered and imitated. 


Tus Romany Rye; a Sequel to Lavengro, by 
George Borrow, author of ‘ The Bible in Spain,”’- 
&c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Like all of Borrow’s books, this is a remarkable 
work, full of eccentricities, having some obscuri- 
ties to our American understandings, but contain- 
ing most powerful and entertaining sketches of hu- 
miunity in all its phases. As heretofore, he deals 
with the gipsies; but dealing with them neces- 
sarily involves more or less intercourse with the 
world at large, and there are portraits of men and 
minds for every one to recognize. Wit, humor, 
and scholarly accomplishments sparkle and shine 
on all the pages of the book. 


Tut Martyr oF THE PonGaAs: a Memoir of the 
Rev. Hamble James Lacock, by Jtev. Henry Cas- 
well, D.D. New York: Tomas N. Stanford. 

The record of a here life—humble but holy—whose 

chief reward is elsewhere than here. Mr. Lacock 

was the leader of one of the missions to West Afri- 
ca—those missions which have proved fatal to so 
many earnest and devoted men and women. His 
voice was not heard very far, but there are men 
like him, whese deeds, of little fame on earth, do 
nevertheless resound among stars. , 


Sermons, by the late Rev. F. W. Robertson. Bos- 
. ton: Ticknor & Fields, 
The Unitarian pulpit has produced some of the 
most eloquent men among the clergy of our cen- 
tury. Mr. Robertson’s sermons have been very 
popular in England, and deservedly s«—ranking 
in the highest order of terse, pointed, and elegant 
discourses. They are reprinted in the very hand- 
some workmanship for which the publishers are 


distinguished. | 


Thomas N. Stanford has republished the late 
Bishop Hobart’s DissERTATION ON THE STATE OF 
THE DEPARTED, as well as his ADDRESS DELIy- 
ERED AT THE FUNERAL OF Bisuor Moore. They 
form a brief and thorough explanation of the Doc- 
trine of an Intermediate State—a Hades between 
this life and the final abode of all the dead. 


Tennyson is writing a new peem, Morte v’ArR- 
TuvrR, of which, it will bé remembered, he has 
before published a brief extract. . Arthur Hallam 

_was Tennyson’s friend, in whose memory In ME- 
MORIAM Was written. 3 


Among the announcements in Germany is a 
splendid illustrated book. ‘ihe old King of Ba- 
varia’s tastes are well known. Hie had thirty-six 
portraits of handsome women painted for his pri- 
vate rooms, without regard to the character of the 
originals. Heine called this collection ‘‘ Linem 
gemalten serail.” These beauties are engraved and 
published—or are to be. Among the earliest we 
observe ‘‘ Ianthe, Lady Kllenborough,” whose his- 
tory is given in ‘‘ Tent Life in the Holy Land.”’ 


Ivison & Phinney publish a small and admira- 
ble Maxvat or ASTRONOMY AND THE USE OF THE 
‘GLosxs, for Schools, by Jicnry Riddle, A.M, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 


THE NICARAGUA TRANSIT, 

Tr is not yet known what disposal will be or has been 
made of the Nicaragua transit route. By the Cincinnati 
Platform the Federal Executive is bound to prevent ev- 
ery foreign power from closing that route; and it is un- 
derstood that William Carey _ Song a son-in-law of Col- 
onel Benton, has been dispatched to Ni a to exam- 
ine and report upon the actual state of the facts, in or- 
der to enable the President to carry out the pledge. Our 
latest advices from thence state that the Costa Ricans 
propose to close the route altogether for some years. On 
the other hand, Commodore Vanderbilt and other par- 
ties are believed to have applied for the interference of 
Government to protect their grants; but it is said the 


| president declines to meddle with any of them. 


THE NEW GRANADA DISPUTE. 

Judge Bowlin, late United States Minister to Bogota, 
has returned home, and reports that the new President 
of New Granada, Sefor Ozpina, had made no overture 
for the settlement of the pending difliculty with the 
United States. It was generally believed at Bogota that 
the dispute would be settled by SeNor Hcrran at Wash- 
ington. It is rumored that though Engiand has not 
obtained a cession of an island in the Bay of Panama, 
one of those islands has been pledged to her as security 
for the payment of her claims on New Gran 


THE OVERLAND MAIL CONTRACT. 

The Postmaster-General, with the approbation of the 
President, has selected the following route for conveying 
the everland mail to California, namely: Beginning at 
St. Louis and Memphis on the Mississippi River, thence 
forming a junction at Little Rock, Arkansas; thence in 
the direction of Preston to the Kio Grande, at the most 
suitable crossing of that river, to Fort Fillmore and 
Donna Anna; thence along the new road, now being 
made under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to Fort Yuma; thence by the best passes through the best 
valleys for safe and expeditious staging to San Francizco. 
The Pustinaster-General, with the approbation of the 
President, has given the contract to John Butterfield, 
William Lb. Dinsmore, William G. Fargo, James V. P. 
Gardner, Marquis S. Kenyon, and Alexander Holland, 
of New York, and Hamilton Spencer, of Illinois, at the 

rice of $5.5,060 for semi-weekly service, they being the 
owest bidders, and as they will pe form 400 miles more 
service than the other bidders proposed, 


THE RUMORED BRITISH INTERFERENCE IN NIC- 
ARAGUA, 

Most people have noticed letters from certain filibus- 
ters accusing the English officers in Central America of 
defeating General Walker's projects, and of general hos- 
tility to Americans in that part of the world. On this 
head it may be well to place on record the testimony of 
Commodore Paulding, who, in an official report to the 
Secretary of the Navy, thus speaks of the British Naval 
Commander in Central America: 

‘*I perform an agreeable duty in speaking of Captain. 
Erskine, of H. B. M. ship Orion, who for a long time has 
been the senior officer on the coast of Central America. 

** Hie was at San Juan del Norte when Lockridge’s men 
retreated to that place, and the duties devolving on him 
were in a great degree embarrassing. 

‘* It became necessary not only to give protection to our 
misguided countrymen, but to reconcile in some manner 
the interests of contending parties belonging to the United 
States and Costa Rica, blended in a manner not always 
a comprehended nor disposed of by an ordinary stand- 


ard. 

‘*Captain Erskine has with much courtesy and kind- 
ness explained to me the course that was pursued by him, 
and which seems to have given satisfaction to all parties 
concerned. Subsequently, guided by the dictates of hu- 
manity, he sent Lockridge's men to Aspinwall in the 
Zartar and Cossack, and it is known to the Department 
that those in the fir.t-named ship were conveyed under 
his orders to New Orleahs, a 

**On the arrival of the Tartar at nwall from New 
Orleans, he again offered the services of that ship to bring 
any men I wight wish to send from San Juan. 

** With suitable acknowledgments J declined the offer, 
having a few days previously dispatched the on 
this service, under the orders of the Department. 

** The official and personal intercourse I have had with 
Captain Erskive has been such as to justify an apprecia- 
tion of his honorable character, corresponding with his 
just and huinaue course of proceeding in discharging his 
onerous aud paimiuil duties at San Juan del Norte; and I 
would respectfully present to the Department, whether 
duties so well and faithfully performed by a foreign offi- 
cer, under circumstances of so much difficulty, may not 
claim our acknowledgment. 

** It has been ascribed to Captain Erskine by the pub- 
‘lic prints and otherwise, that he had an agency in the 
capture of the steamers ou Lake Nicaragua, and other 
proceedings on the river. This Captain Lrskine has 
heard, and has assured me, upon his honor, is totaliy 
uutrue."’ 


CONVICTION OF THE PLUG-UGLIES. 

It is pleasant to find that rascals do not always escape 
the law. Several ** plug-ugl.es,"’ to wit: William War- 
nock, William Wilson, John Webster, Isaac Stoddard, 
and William Williams have been convicted in the Crim- 
inal Court at Washington of rioting and preventing per- 
sons trum voting on the Ist of June last. The two first- 
named having left the city, their recognizances were 
forfeited; the others were severely lectured by Judge 
Crawford, fined $20 each, and sentenced to one year's im- 
prisonment in the county jail. 


THE NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

The new Collector, Mr. Schell, has assumed the reins 
of power at the New York Custom-house. It is under- 
stood that he will not effect any sweeping changes for a 
few days. ‘The Special Commissioners on the affairs of 
the Custom-house, ex-Collector Brown, of Philadelphia, 
Guthrie of Pittsburgh, and Cooper of Georgia, have 
reported in favor of certain improvements in the trans- 
action of business. The report will not be published. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE ACT CONSTITU- 
TIONAL. 

The Court of Appeals has decided that the Metropoli- 
tan Police Act is constitutional. ‘The following judges 
concurred in the opinion of the Court: Chief Justice 
Denio, Judges Johnsen, Seiden, Page, Shankland, and 
Bowen. The following dissented : Judges Comstock and 
Brown. The opinion of the Court, which was delivered 
by the Chief Justice, examines the points as to the crea- 
tion of the Metropolitan Police district, and the method 
of the appointments provided for in the bill, and declares 
tuat there is nothing adverse to the letter of the Constitu- 
tion ineither. There is nothing in the Constitution pro- 
hibiting the abolition of the local police arrangements of 
the city by the Legisiature, northe remodeling of the force 
in any manner that the Legislature sees fit. Judge Shank- 
land delivered an opinion on the affirmative side of the 
question, in which the merits of the case were fairly dis- 
cussed, to show the necessity of some reform in the police 
a:rangements of the city, thus justifying the passage of 
the bill by the Legislature. Judges Brown and Comstock 
dissent from the declaration recognizing the alteration or 
modification of the divisions of cities and counties, as in 
the instance of the formation of the Metropolitan district. 
On the day following the decision the Act went into ef- 
fect, aud Mayor Wood disbanded the Municipal Police. 


CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH. 2 

Never has the Fourth been so poorly celebrated. There 
was no display of fire-works here either in the Parks or 
at the City liall. At Philadelphia, like deviation from 
the time-honored custom. At Boston, there were fize- 
* works; but as the display was progressing on the Com- 
mon in the evening, the mortar used for throwing shell 
rockets burst, killing George F. Tewkesbury, formerly 
harbor-master, and a highly respected citizen; Asa L. 
Libby, cabinet-maker; Patrick Cook, an employé of 
Hovey & Co., the pyrotechnists, and a boy named Jolin 
M‘Mahon; Wiseman Marshall, the tragedian, and John 


W. Kobinson were badly injured, but not fatally. ‘This 
sad disaster terminated the pyrotechnic display abruptly. 


figure, slightly | 


Even private individuals retrenched their usual outlay 
for gunpowder in consequence of the high price of pyro- 
technics. 


RIOTS IN NEW YORE. 


The disbandment of the Municipal Police (whom the 
Albany Commissioners refused to re-employ) has been 
the signal for deplorable riots. From Friday evening to 
Monday morning the city—particularly that portion of it 
embraced within the Sixth Ward—has been in a state of 
riot, An organized gang of ruffians, residing in and 
about Mulberry Street, and known as the ‘Roach 
Guards,” consisting chiefly of Irishmen, began an afray 
which ended in the loss of six lives and the wounding 

‘of over one hundred men. They began by making an 

onslaught, with knives and pistols, upon the Metropol- 
itan Policemen.who were on duty near the Bowery The- 
atre. .-The officers were forced to fly. The same gang, 
being reinforced, assailed the drinking saloon No. 40 
Bewery, the fixtures of which they demolished after as- 
saulting the inmates, whom they suspected of being 
members of another antagonistic Club known as the 
‘* Atlantic Guards." By great exertions on the part of 
the police, and private citizens who aided the police, this 
difficulty was temporarily quelled, but not until nearly a 
dozen persons had been more or less injured by blud- 
geons and pistol-balls. The riot broke out afresh later 
in the day, and with such violence that the police, in 
attempting to suppress it, were badly beaten, being as- 
sailed from the house-tops and windows all along Bayard 
and Mulberry streets, where the rival ‘‘Guards’’ were 
met, fighting from behind barricades. Fire-arms were 
brought into requisition by the rioters, six of whom were 
killed and seventy or eighty wounded. Of the police, a 
special officer, named Jenkins, is lying at the City Hos- 
pital, mortally wounded, it is feared. Some others, it is 
thought, will die of their injuries. The fight was ended 
about nightfall—about the time that three regiments 
were called out to maintain order. Comparative quiet 
rcigned the remainder of the night. A large number of 
the rioters were captured by the police. 

On Sunday there was not much fighting until near 
seven o'clock, when a riot broke out in Centre and An- 
thony streets, in which sticks, stones, bricks from the 
‘chimneys of the houses, and guns and pistols were freely 
used, and with effect. Nine men were seriously wound- 
ed, and taken to the City Hospital. Finally, the military 
were marched up and down through the Ward, and the 
rioters dispersed. There were lesser riots in other parts 
of the city. In Bayard Strect barricades were again 
erected, but after the military appeared they were re- 
moved without violence. At midnight all was quiet, and 
only one regiment was to remain under arms until morn- 

ng. 
Since then there has been no fresh outbreak. The 
disturbance is ascribed partly to the turbulence of the 


- Irish, and partly to the inefficiency of the police. 


ANOTHER LEGISLATIVE ACT DECLARED UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL. 


Messrs. Cutting, Evarts, and Lord, in accordance with 
a request of the Board of Underwriters, have given them 
their written opinion concerning the validity of the bill 
re-establishing the office of Port Warden in the city of 
New York. ‘They deny the constitutionality of the en- 
actment, 


P AL 


Ex-President Pierce and Senator Mason, of Virginia, 
are rusticating together in New Hampshire. 

Colonel Frémont is to leave shortly for California; his 
family have gone to Europe. 

W. H. Smith, of Warren, was nominated for Governor 
by the Democratic State Convention of Maine, in session 
at Portland, on the ult. The vote for Smith was 
296 out of 585, the whole number of ballots cast. 

Hon, Charles Sumner had a relapse on g Paris, 
but has recovered his health by riding throug Southern 
France on horseback. He is now in England. 

Mr. Schell, the new Collector of this port, is a philos- 
opher of the most hard-shell description. The winds 
may blow, the rains may pour, and the whole battery 
of his political opponents may be directed upon him, but 
his phiegmatic composure resists it all. It fails to rufile 
the settled equanimity of his temper. As an illustration 
of this, an anecdote is told of an editor ef a well-known 
journal in this city, which, after the late Presidential 
election, became a convert to the political opinions en- 
tertained by Mr. Schell. The editor, on hearing of Mr. 
Scheli’s appointment, repaired to the new Collector to 
apologize for certain inadvertent personalities in refer- 

ence to the future Collector which had crept into his pa- 
per, declaring that the offense should not be repeated. 
**Oh, never mind,"’ replied Mr. Schell, with his quiet, 
philosophic smile; ‘‘don't stop on my account. Print 
them, by all means. If they help the circulation of your 
paper, J have no objection.” 

Miss Annie M. Andrews, the young lady whose volun- 
tary services to the sick during the prevalence of the 
Norfolk pestilence have made her name famous, and 
whose portrait was published in a former number of this 
journal, is preparinug for the press a volume descriptive 
of the ** Heroes of the Pestilence,” which will be pub- 
lished by the Harpers early in the Fall. The p&ceeds 
of the sale of her book are to be set apart for the benefit 
of worthy parties left destitute by the results of the dread- 
ful epidemic of *55. 

Miss Ann B. Herron, who fell a victim te the epidemic 
of 1855, in Norfolk, bequeathed to her near relative, 
James H. Behan, of that city, a splendid mansion. 
Having heard Miss Herron express the intention or de- 
sire to appropriate this valuable property to the purpose 
of founding an infirmary, Mr. Behan, though under no 
legal obligation to do so, has relinquished his claim to 
it, and given it up to be converted into an infirmary, as 
contemplated by his kinswoman. The property is esti- 
mated to be worth from $25,000 to $30,000. 

Lieutenant Sylvester Mowry, of the 3d Artillery, Unit- 
ed States Army, arrived here by the Jlinois. He is bear- 
er of a petition from the residents of the Gadsden pur- 
chase to have that tract of country separated from the 
territorial government of New Mexico, to which it be- 
longs at present, and erected into an independent Terri- 
tory, under the name of Arizona. 

Ralph Waldo Emersen, the poetical essayist, has de- 
voted himself to the profession of school instruction. In 
‘the circular of Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s Academy, at Conco.d, 

Massachusetts, Mr. Emerson is announced as the lecturer 
on English Literature and Inteilectual Philosophy. He 
will lecture to the pupils once a week. In the same corps 
of instruction are tl@§ names of Dr. Solger, the well- 
‘known lecturer on history, and Professor W. B. Rogers, 
the geologist. 

The Chicago Press notices, as ‘‘ a significant fact," that 
Messrs. Slidell, ‘Toombs, Orr, Douglas, Breckinridge, 
Richardson, and Bright, all Pro-slavery leaders, have re- 
cently been interested in large purchases of real estate in 
the free states and territories! ’ 

A Southern editor announces that on a recent visit to 
that ‘dirty, gipsy-like region,"’ opposite Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, known as locahontas, he saw a tall embonpoint 

d plexioned female in her 68th 
year, withal youthful looking, her long raven black hair 
flowing over her shoulders, and she calmly leaning over 
a Yankee tub washing open-work stockings! The last 
female and direct descendant of Pocahontas!” 

Lord Napier, the British Minister to the United States, 
has taken for his summer residence the beautiful cottage 
of Mr. Hammill, at Frostburg, Maryland, on a ridge of 


the Alleghanies, two thousand feet above the level of the | 


sea. 

Chief Justice Taney, of the Supreme Cuurt of the Unit- 
ed States, has received a letter from a deaf mute de- 
nouncing his decision in the Dred Scott case. 

One of the victims of the burning of the steamer Mon- 
treal on the St. Lawrence, Canada, was the Hon. Stephen 
C. Phillips of Salem, Massachusetts. Of him the local 

per says: 

* The loss of one of the best and most useful men that 

‘Salem ever produced—for such was Stephen CU. Phillips 
—is not an event to be lightly regarded, or dismissed 
with a mere mention of the fact. The public offices, mu- 
nicipal, state, and national, which he has filled with so 
much ability and distinction ; his extraordinary services 
to the cause of education, philanthropy, and morals; his 
sterling integrity and high-minded principles; his mer- 


vantile ente and energy; his public spirit and far- 
seeing ty; his numerous extensive benefactions 


will shortly sail 


and at the time of the massacre was liv 


- They, therefore, deem it their solemn dut 


and improvements, which have made their mark tpon : 
this community, and will cause his name to be ever re. _ 
membered here with gratitude and honor; his shining - 
example as a man, a citizen, a representative, and a mag- 
istrate, suggest too many thronging reminiscences con- 
nected with his exalted character and his bright and be- 
neficent career to make a hasty tribute to his memory - 
satisfactory; and we therefore defer a mere extended - 
sketch of his life and services to some fitter opportunity. ° 
“Mr. Phillips was about fifty-six years of age, and was 
rapidly recovering from a temporary em ent, with 
the most enco ng — of a career of future en- 
terprise and usefulness, when this appalling calamity 


occu 

The Charleston, Seuth Carolina, papers are in mourn- 
ing for the death of the Hon. Langdon Cheves, in the 
ew gt year of his age. He was born in Abbeville 
District, South Carolina, September, 1776, elected to Con- 
gress in 1811, and served until1816. He was made Speak- 
er for two successive years. He gave the casting vote in 
the negative, as Speaker of the House, on the question 
of rechartering the old United States Bank. Mr. Cheves 
returned to Carolina after his Congressional service, and 
was elected Judge of the Court of Common Pleas in 1816, 
in which post he continued until 1819. While upon the 
bench he was called to the presidency of the United 
States Bank—the administration of whose affairs had 
given much dissatisfaction—and here his administration 
furnished signal proof of his sound judgment and emi- 
nent fiscal ability. He voluntarily resigned this posi- 
tion, and soon returned to Carolina as a planter. 

Hon. William E. Venable, of North Carolina, has left 
for Aspinwall in the steamer Illinois, en route for Gua- 
temala, to assume the duties of United States Minister 
Resident near the Government of that Republic. Cress- 
ing the Isthmus to the Pacific, he will proceed to his des- 
tination by the Panama Railroad Company's steamer, 
plying to and from various Central American ports. 

Chief of Police Matsell has left the city to look after 
his farm in Iowa. He was-accompanied by his family. 
Hugh Masterson, one of his aids, escorted him as far as 
Middletown. 

William ety me our new consul to Southampton, 

r England. 

Commissioner Denver, of the Land Office, received a 
letter the other day which he could not read; so he sent 
back the following pithy note: ‘‘I have to acknowlejge 
the receipt of a letter supposed to be signed by you; and 
after reading a portion, guessing at a portion, and pass- 
ing by the remainder as unintelligible, have referred it 
to the Secretary of the Interior.” 

4 Governor King has appointed ex-Recorder Tillou com- 
missioner te investigate the school system of New York, 
vice Neilson resigned. 

A National Convention of butchers is to be held at 
Ballineore on 3d September. 

The estate of Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain, at 
Bordentown, New Jersey, has been offered for sale, but 
was withdrawn without a bid. It cost $100,000, and the 
auctioneer offe to start it at $60,000. 

The will of the late George Hays, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
after making some bequests to his nephews and niecés, 
and $5000 to the Northern Home for Friendless Children, 

ives the remainder of his estate for the purpose of 
ounding a home and retreat for disabled, aged, and in. 
firm deserving American mechanics. 
RECOVERY OF MISS GARDINER. 

Miss Gardiner, the young lady who was carried off by 
the Wa-pe-tu-kak Indians, has been recovered by the | 
Indians sent to ransom her by Major Flandrau. 

Miss Gardiner is a native of Seneca congo & New York, 

ng with her 
parents ut Spirit Lake. Her father, mother, and the re- 
mainder of her family, were all murdered at the time of 
the attack on the Spirit Lake settlement, with the single 
exception of an elder sister, who removed to the more 
densely settled portion of Iowa a few days preceding the 
massacre. This sister has since m ed, and is now 
living on the Des Moines. Miss Gardiner is a healthy, 
pleasing, of but fifteen years of 
age. The only indication betrayed on her countenance 
of the great suffering she has undergone, is that she is 
very much sun-burned, and resembles in complexion, 
very strikingly, her late tawny associates. 

The Indians who were sent out were too late to save 
Mrs. Nobles. After a few days’ march, they arrived at a 
recently deserted camp, where they found the dead body 
of Mrs. Nobles. The body was terribly mutilated; it was 
———- that she had been most cruelly outraged, not 
only before, but after death. Three bullet wounds were 
discovered in her head, and on her limbs and arms the 
traces of brutal cruelties were visible. The Indians 
wrapped her body in a blanket, and interred it, Ma-za-in- 
to-mani, a Christian Indian, performing those religious 
services over the grave of the unfortunate victim, dic- 
Seto by his crude, yet earnest belief in the Christian re- 

on, . 

Soon afterward they ascertained that Mies Gardiner 
and Mrs. Nobles had been sold by Ink-pa-du-ta to a 
Yankton warrior, named Wam-dus-ka-ihan-ke, or the 
End of the Snake ;. and that a few nights after the sale, . 
a son of Ink-pa-du-ta came to the camp and demanded | 
that the white women should be turned out of the lodge 
where they were kept by their purchaser. Upon his re- 
fusal to comply, Mrs. Nobles was forcibly removed, out- 
raged beyond all power of language to describe, and then 
brutally murdered. Miss Gardiner was only saved by 
the bravery of the Yankton who purchased her; he 
placed her on his couch, beside his squaw, and declared 
that his life and that of his squaw would be sacrificed 
before harm should come to Miss Gardiner. Intimidated 
by this bold course, Ink-pa-du-ta's son and his confeder- 
ates retreated. 

After some negotiation, the Indians consented to re- 
store Miss Gardiner for the ransom offered. The price 
paid was two horses, seven blankets, two kegs of powder, 
box of tobacco, and other articles with which the Indians 
had been provided by Major Flandrau. 

The St. Paul’s paper refrains from particulars in re- 
gard to the treatment these unfortunate women received 
at the hands of the Indians; but questions if American 
history can furnish another such instance where females 
have given way, as in the case of Mrs. Thatcher and 
Mrs. Nobles, under more brutal cruelties; or have sur- 
vived greater outrages, exposure, and fatigue. | 

It is pleasant to know that by public subscription a 
sum is being raised to send Miss Gardiner to school; and 
pleasanter still to hear that the Wah-pe-tu-kak Indians 
are to be hunted down like wild beasts. 


THE SPIRITUALISTS CHECKMATED. 


Professors Agassiz, Peirce, and Horsford, of Harvard 
College, and Dr. Gould, the committee selected to pass 
upon the controve between the Boston Courier and 
Dr. H. F. Gardner, respecting the alleged phenomena of 
spiritualism, after a week's investigation made the fol- 
lowing report: 

‘*The committee award that Dr. Gardner, having failed 
to produce before them an agent or medium who ‘ com- 
municated a word imparted to the spirits in an adjoin- 
ing room," ‘who read a word in English written inside a 
book,’ or ‘ folded sheet of paper,’ who answered any ques- 
tion ‘which the superior intelligences must be able to an- 
swer,’ who ‘tilted a piano without touching it, or caused 
a chair to move a foot; and having failed to exhibit to 
the committee any pbenomenon which, under the widest 
latitude of interpretation, could be regarded as equivalent 
to either of these reg ae tests, or any phenomenon 
which required for its production, or in any manner in- 
dicated a force which could technically be derominated 

iritual, or which was hitherto unknown to science, ora 
phenomenon of which the cause was not palpable to the 
committee, is, therefore, not entitled to claim from the 
Courier theeproposed premium of five hundred 

“It is the opinion of the committee, derived from ob- 
servation, that any connection with Spiritualistic Circles, 
so called, corrupts the morals and degrades the intellect. . 
to warn the 
this contaminating influence, which 
surely tends to lessen the truth of man and the purity of 


woman. 
BENJAMIN Chairman. 
AGASSIZ. 
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A HORRID BRUTE. 
A letter from Hornelisville tells the following story: 
“ A maa, by name Hogan, was, it seems, discovered treat- 
ing his child, a little girl only two years old, in a most 
inhuman manner. Her cries 
tion of passers-by, admittance was gained, when she was 
found caged jup in a small shoe-box, tied up by the feet 
to the top, almost starved, having been kept there forty- 
eight hours almost naked and covered with bruises and 
caliosities, and her father there in the act of beating he 
tou stili her cries! The alarm soon spread, a crowd rap- 
idly gathered, when his house was demolished, and him- 
self treated to a coat of tar and feathers on the spot. Net 
a man was found to defend the culprit, but many wished 
it had been night, that fuller satisfaction could have been 
had from one so richly deserving condign punishment, 
and many mutterings were heard to the effect that if he 
‘was found in town after dark, he would experience the 
additional pleasure of a ride on that classic implement— 
arail. ‘Che box is left unharmed where it was found, to- 
gether with the string used to tie up the girl's feet, and 
many go to see them and to pronounce the punishment 
only too lenient for such unheard-of barbarity. 


MISHAPS OF A TRAVELER. 

A young Kentuckian, who has for some years resided 
and been employed in St. Louis as a clerk, started re- 
cently from that city for New York, witl: $175 in his 
pocket, and ja trunk full of good clothes, He got safely 
to Buffalo, but there, when he was about to buy his ticket 
for New York, and had given his ‘trunk to the freight 
conductor, he placed the check for it in his wallet, which 
was soon afterward stulen from his pantaloons pocket. 
Having no money, he manfully started out. of Buffalo to 
walk to the metropolis, but had only gone thirty-eight 
miles when his patent leather shoes gave out, and, un- 
able to keep on barefooted, he sought a chance to work 
his passage on a freight train of the Evie Railroad. This 
did very well, but while tending a brake his hat blew off 
and was lost, before reaching Hornellsville, at which 
place his coat was stolen. When last seen he had again 
taken to pedestrian exercise, heading for New York, and 
unless his luck changes may be expected to arrive here 
s00n Aug very good cundition for taking a bath, as he 
stan 


A WEDDING ON HORSEBACK. 


A pair of Mississippi lovers, living in the vicinity of 
Friar’s Creek, a few days since bethought themselves of 
getting married. Having procured a license they set 
out on horseback. They soon came up toa parson *‘set- 
ting’’ on a fence—it seems he did something occasional- 
ly at farming—and requested him to “‘ solempize the s¢- 
cred rites ‘of matrimony at once.” The parson finally 
consented, and he ‘“‘setting’’ on the fence, and they on 
their horses, the “‘ sacred rite’’ was ‘‘ solemnized,"’ after 
which they went on their way rejoicing. : 

THE PRESIDENT’S WIFE AND CHILDREN. 

There is a lady in New York who claims to be the 
wife of our bachelor-President, Mr. Buchanan. She is 
quite epen and persistent in her claims,. She has in a 
bed what she says are two children, whom she claims 


are the President's children, and nothing but the con- 


stant care of her friends prevents her from going to Wash- 
ington and demanding to be placed in the White House 
as the lawful occupant of the domestic department of 
that eelebrated establishment. The lady is in the In- 
eaue Asylum at Blackwell’s Island, and her children are 
two white cats, whom she has trained to such docility 
that she keeps them in bed nearly all day sleeping be- 
tween sheets, on nice clean pillow-cases, all tucked in 
like children, with caps on their heads. All the visitors 
call on Mrs. Buchanan, see her cats, and they allow the 
clothes to be turned down and a view taken without an 
‘efiort to rise from their couch. The name of one of the 
cats is John C. Fremont, and the other is Alexander 
Hamilton. 


MONEY TAKING WINGS IN EARNEST. 


A defalcation has been discovered in the branch Mint 
at San Franciseo. The enormous sum of 14,000 ounces 
($252,000) was, according to first accounts, missing in the 
melting and refining department. The fiues were torn 
down, the roofs of adjoining houses scraped, and the de- 
ficit, it is said, has been reducéd to 5000 ounces. It ap- 
pears that much fine gold is carried up the chimneys or 
tlues by the #raught, and either makes fast to the tlues— 
which, in this case, are zigzag—or is carried outside and 
lost. It is said that at the closing of the Mint last Fail, 
' when the wastage as explained was very great, Colonel 
Haragythy, the assayer, caused a zigzag chimney to be 
erected, and in the course of two and a halt months the sum 
of 1180 ounces was collected from it. It is also said that 
the sweepings of the roof of Davidson's building (which 
is flat and next to the Mint) produced 300 ounces, and 
that from the roof of Armory Hall, 200 yards distant from 
the Mint, dast to the an: ount of $180 was callected. These 
stories may be true, but the public is skeptical on that 
point 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

PARLIAMENT. 

Mvow business has been done in Parliament. All the 
Lills referring to the franchise have been passed over till 
1853. The VOaths Bill has been read a second time. Mr. 
Wise moved an inquiry into the administration of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Government has proposed to amend 
the luw of highways by constructing local boards elected 
by the rate-payers, and to abolish grand juries in the 
Metropolitan District. The Divorce Bill has been amend- 
ed. Various bills on the subject of Wills and Trusts have 
been introduced. In debate on the supply bills, the Gov- 
ernment was left in a minority of ten. There has been 
a debate on the Cuban slave trade, and the Government 
announced that the number of cruisers off the island 
would be increased. There has also been a debate on 


the Greytown affair; Lord Palmerston denied the right _ 
- of British subjects injured by that outrage to obtain in- | 


demnity from the United States. 
7 THE TELEGRAPH CABLE, 

The workmen employed by the Transatlantic Tele- 
graph Company have commenced at Woolwich, on the 
19th of June, the embarkation of the cable. Thirty-one 
miles of it have been placed on board the British ship of 
war Agamemnon. 

The manufacture of the cable is nearly completed. 
Its total length is to be 2: 50 miles. 

ha Niagara is at Birkenhead, shipping her share 
of it. 

. BAPTISM OF THE PRINCESS, 


The ceremony of christening of the infant Princess, 
fifth daughter of the Queen and Prince Albert, took place 
_on the 16th, in the Chapel within Buckingham Palace. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, followed by the Bishop 
of London, and the Bishops and Clergymen assisting, 
entered the Chapel at ten minutes beforé one odloek 
The Archbishop took his place on one side of the com- 
munion table, and the Bishop on the other. All the vis- 
itors appeared in full dress uniform, The Enibassador 


of France and the Foreign Ministers.all wore the insig- | 


nia of different orders of knighthood*® ‘The Qucen.wore 
a white and silver moire antique dress; trimmed with a 
deep flounce of Honiton lace, white tulle, and branehes of 
silver flowers. The top of the corsa all 
round with diamonds. Her Majesty woré.a diamond cir- 
clet, diamond ear-rings, and diamond necklace. The 


Queen also wore the riband of the order‘of the Garter,’ . 


from which was suspended a very magnificent. ‘? George,” 
composed of brilliants; and the Princess Royal Wore .4 
dress of white tulle embroidered with floss silk, over 

rich glace silk ; a diamond necklace and ornaments, - Her 
ltoyal Highness wore a wreath of water lilies rdund the 
head. The Princess Alice wore a dress of ricle lfoniton 
lace trimmed with white flowers, over a white glacé silk. 
The Princesses Helena and Louisa wore dresses of Isle 
of Wight lace, trimmed with blossoms, over: a- white 
glacé silk. The Bishop of. Oxford and the Dean of 
Windsor wore their enameled badges as Chancellor and 
Register of the Order of the Garter. The “communion 
table was covered with crimson velvet, bordered with 


wi 
deep gold lace, and edged with bullion fringe. In front 


aving attracted the atten-- 


of the table, immediately below the steps by which it is 
approached, was placed the beautiful christening font of 
silver gilt, elevated on a fluted circular pedestal of white 
_. and gold. The font contained water brought from the 
river Jordan, and presented to the Queen specially for 
the occasion!!! The Foreign Ministers and Cabinet 
Ministers present at the solemnity were conducted by the 
-heralds to seats in the Chapel. The Lord Chamber- 
lain, accompanied by the Groom of the Stole to Prince 
Albert, conducted the infant Princess into the Chapel, 
her Royal Highness being carried by the head nurse. 
The infant Princess wore a robe of Honiton lace over 
white satin. The Archbishop of Canterbury proceeded 
with the baptismal service, and when he came to name 
her Royal Highness, Lady Caroline Barrington presented 
the Princess at the font, and the Duchess of Kent named 
her Leatrice Mary Victoria Feodore. The Princess Bea- 
trice was reconducted from the Chapel, and a chorus, 
** Hallelujah,’? Beethoven (Mount of: Olives), was per- 
formed. The Archbishop of Canterbury having pro- 
nounced the blezsing, the solemnity was concluded at 
.twenty-three minutes past one o'clock. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 

Her Majesty has signified. to Lord Panmure, the Secre- 
tary of State for War, that it is her intention to per- 
sonally distribute the Victoria Cross (the Order of Valor) 
on Friday, the 26th June. It has been determined that 
the ceremony of the distribution will take place in 
Hyde Park, and not on the parade facing the Horse 
Guards, as originally contemplated, so that a far greater 
number of the public may have the opportunity of wit- 


' nessing the interesting proceedings. Prince Albert and 


all the elder members of the royal family, Prince Fred- 
erick William of Prussia, the Archduke lerdinand Max- 
imilian of Austria, and a brilliant Court circle will be 
present on the occasion. 


A WEDDING IN HIGH LIFE. . 

Our London correspondent writes: ‘St. George's, 
Hanover Square, is, par excellence, the ‘fashionable’ 
temple of Hymen for this metropolia.s Every body who 
is ‘any body’ must be married there; and not a few ‘ no- 
bodies’ follow suit, with a view of being thought ‘some- 
body,’ and seal a life of misery at this shrine by polluting 
the ‘ holy bonds of matrimony’ with sinister influences. 
He who has not seen a fashionable wedding has missed 
one of the most curious features in English life. I was 
tempted the other day to deviate from the wake of my 
daily peregrinations, to assist at the marriage of the 
youngest daughter of Lord Say and Sele with the Hon- 
orable Mr. Webb, and was well repaid, if it had only been 
for a bon mot from my Lady Londonderry. Of course the 
bride was lovely, and her ten bridemaids charming—at 
least I guessed so, for she was entirely enveloped, as by 
a cloud, in rich lace, valued at three hundred guineas, 
Her head was crowned with the customary wreath of 
orange flower-blossoms. The bridemaids wore dresses 
of Honiton lace; five were trimmed with white flowers, 
and five with lilac, interspersed with green leaves. On 
their heads they wore short vafls pendant from crescent- 
shaped wreaths of white and purple lilac blossoms, The 
bride’s (vousseau filled a large room. No less than thirty 
costly dresses were hung around the walls. <A gold 
dressing-case, a present from the bride's father, was es- 
pecially attractive. ‘The company at the wedding filled 
one hundred and fifty carriages. Upon such occasions 
as this there is usually a pretty little scramble as to who 
shall be the first to address the bride with congratula- 
tioris under her new name. This time the Marchioness 
of Londonderry was the winner of the race. When the 
name of ‘ Webb’ was pronounced by her the bride's broth- 
er laughed ; the fascinating Marchioness inquired the rea- 
son for so grave a solecism; he could give-no better than 
that it was such a funny, short name. ‘Then,’ wit- 
tily responded the Marchioness, ‘if you think it too 
short, prefix C. O. B. to it!’ and all the grave assembly 
laughed. Of all festivals, social or religious, a wedding 
is the gloomiest, the saddest! Every word uttered in 
compliment or congratulation belies the speakers, Con- 
scious of their own lost hopes and harvest of unhappiness, 
they secretly wish the same lot for those they blandly 
congratulate and wish joy to on the ‘happy occasion.’ 
Could they suppose happiness possible to the *‘ handsome 
couple,’ their envy would know no bounds.” 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL’S THIMBLE. 

He adds: ‘It is well known that the late Duke of Wel- 
lington was very fond of the royal family. To the chil- 
dren he was a sort of grandfather; and he never seemed 
so happy as when among them, sharing their gambols 
or giving them the benetit of his disciplinarianism. It 
is said that the strict regularity, early rising, method, 
and punctuality of the royal household is due to the 
counsels, strongly urged, of the Iron Duke. One day he 
was seated beside the Princess Royal, when she was busi- 
ly eugaged in making her doll a new dress. Her thim- 
ble was gold, of course. By dint of much industry and 
constant use, the top had several holes in it, and of course 
the needle found its way through, and drew blood from 
the royal fingers, Holding it up, bleeding, to the Duke, 
the little Princess said, ‘Don't you think I want a new 
thimble’ This was repeated three or four times during 
the Duke's visit. Whether a hint was intended or not, 
the Duke took itas such, and a day or two afterward the 
royal lady received a neat package containing an elegant 
gold thimble, enveloped in a piece of paper, upon which 
was written these lines: . 


*I send a thimble, 
~ For fingers nimble; 
I hope it will fit when you try it. 
It will last very long, 
If but half as strong 
As the hint you gave me to buy it.’ 


‘* If the Queen had thought a hint had been given by her 
daughter, she would have sent her to bed without her 
supper, as has frequently happened for offenses of dis- 
obedience," 


SHAKSPEARE’S FAMILY. , 


The London Jimes contains the following letter from 
Walter Savage Landor: 

**T have been reading in Howitt’s ** Haunts and Homes 
of Lritish Poets” a statement that some of Shakspeare’s 
family are living in obscurity and destitution. God for- 

sbid it should continue so! .* * * * JI know not wheth- 
er I have said it any where, but I have often thought it, 
that all the poetry that has existed, from the song of the 
angels at the creation down to the present hour, is not 
worth his and Milton's; nor has there. been any philoso- 
phy so applicable, so generous, or so sound. Heaud De- 
foe have afforded the most delight to their native land. 
Some little was done for the descendant of Defoe; shall 
nothing be done for the descendant of Shakspeare? Par- 
don, Sir, my importunity. You have once made my 
voice heard; raise yours above it now, in a cause more 
noble still. 

‘* During the short term of my life I will subscribe £5 
yearly to avert a national disgrace. If, as Mr. Howitt 
says, every man who has been delighted by Shakspeare 
will give only ene penny, once for all, it will be done, 

**T am, Sir, 
** WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


“ Batu, June 15.” 
SWAPPING BRIDES, 

A cquntry paper in England relates a circumstance 

which eccurred a few days ago. There was to be a wed- 

dipg that day. ‘The bridegroom was eager, and the priest 


_ ready Strange to say, at the eleventh hour the fair bride 


déelared that married she would not be, and that she 
v,@uld“halé ‘kill her intended if he attempted to go near 
hgr.’ Here was a pretty state of things! A way, how- 
er, soon presented itself to get out of the difficuity. In 
the corner of the room sat the bride's sistcr. Pitying 
the poor man, she asked, ‘* Will you have me?’ Start- 
lig, that! Nevertheless, the man coming to be married, 
‘priest and ail, would He married. The matter was soon 
tled; he answered, ** Yes." And 6o now this little bit 
f a romance is ended, and the story is no less strange 
Shanitrue,, 


FRANCE. 
 TheFrenth elections are over. They off quiet- 


i . The.résults are not yet known, but it is believed that 
¢y have been favorable to the government. At 


Cavaignac, Carnot, and Goudchaux are believed to have 


439 


been elected, but it is not expected that they will 

the oaths. It is said that ten millions of Bre an 
The first day's voting is thus described by a resident: 

The first day’s voting for the general electi ms of Paris 


passed over yesterday with the greatest tranquillity. The - 


impropriety of abstention has appeared to he fully recog- 
nized, as throughout the several circumscriptions the at- 
tendance was considerable. The polling-places were 
opened at eight, but very few persons presented them- 
selves before nine, the weather being any thing but fa- 
vorable, and rain continuing to fall throughout all the 
early pari of the day. In the more populous districts 


workmen, who, during the week, had not had time to 


procure their cards as electors, flocked to the different 
mairies to go through that formality, and thence went to 
the sections indicated tothem. In the capital it may be 
calculated that more than half of the electors inscribed 
have voted on the first day. The general impression ap- 
pears to be that the Government candidates will be all 
elected. The polling will be resumed this morning at 
eight, and terminate definitively at four in the afternoon. 


' PLATFORM OF THE OPPOSITION, 

The following letters from M. Laboulaye of the Débats, 
and F. de Lasteyrie, may. be placed on record as showing 
the platiorm of the Moderate Opposition : 

GENTLEMEN,— You have ever been distinguished by 
the independence of your choice, and by your enlightened 
love of liberty. It is in the name of these souvenirs of a 
glorious past that I venture to ask for your votes. I 
should be very happy if the friends of order and liberty 
would make use of my name as a means of counting their 
numbers and knowing each other. My principles are 
those which our fathers conquered in 178), t!.ose which 
France loved and defended from 1814 to 1848. For the 
last sixty years these principles have been ingrafted in 
our manners. If you think the moment is come when 
the consequences of these a may without danger 
be developed in our laws and obtain serious guarantees 


—if you think that moral interests merit no less atten- 


tion than material interests—if you would see econom 
prevail in the public expenditure—if you think that the 
abuse of credit is a danger for states as well as for pri- 
vate individuals, elect a deputy who will use firm and 
honest language in the Corps Legislatif, without being 
open to the suspicion of forgetfulness and ingratitude. 
I am a friend to order and the laws; but to give to au- 
thority a firm and durable force, and to lay solid founda- 
tions for the public peace, there is no better means than 
the sincere practice of a wise wwnag I have sufficient 
esteem for my country to believe that in reality it still 
loves this wise liberty, and that it is worthy to enjoy it. 
‘If these opinions are yours, and if you should henor me 
with your mandate, be assured that I shall faithfully 
defend your interests and the rights of the country. 
‘*I am, with respect, your faithful fellow-citizen, 
‘* EDWAED LABOULAYE, Member of the Institute.” 


** Long discourses are not now in season. For those who 
know me, a profession of faith on my part is not wanted. 
To others I confine myself to. saying this: The cause 
which I have always served, the only one that I ever will 
serve, is that of liberty. When Liberty is prostrate, my 
devotion to her {s doubly due. All those who in any way 
whatever work for liberty are to me friends and natural 
allies. I am, and always shall be, the adversary of those 
who repudiate and oppress liberty. 

**F. DE LASTEYRIE." 


PLATFORM OF A GOVERNMENT CANDIDATE. 

Among the Government candidates for the department 
of the Seine-et-Oisze is a gentleman named Carnel de St. 
Martin, and the Mayor of Chaton, which is not far from 
Paris, has published an address to the electors, in which 
their sympathies are feelingly appealed to in his favor. 
The Mayor says: 

** Already familiar with the various requirements of 
the department, he is not ignorant of what is useful to 
you. He knows how to follow up affuirs already pend- 
ing in the different offices of the Administration, of which 
he possesses a special knowledge—all which renders the 
solution and the affairs themselves easy. Moreover, M. 
Carnel de St. Martin, during the session which has just 
terminated, has become the son-in-law of M. de H. Mar- 
sault, our Prefect. This is an additional claim to your 
preference; they are the same interests which are united. 
Who can better represent in the Chamber the thoughts 
of the Prefect than his son-in-law? Who can better de- 
fend your interests than he who has already obtained 
your suffrages—than he who has united his destinies with 
the a of the most eminent magistrate of the Seine- 
et-Oise!"" 

Such claims have had their effect before, but have sel- 
dom been announced with more naiveté than by the 
worthy Mayor of Chaton. It was hitherto thought, or 
pretended at least, that a deputy represented the inter- 
eats of his constituents at large. ‘The deputy for the 
Seine-et-Vise, it seems, goes to the Legislative Corps to 
represent the Prefect. 

THE EMPEROR NEARLY KILLED. 

The Emperor invited the seven Marshals present in 
Paris to meet him at St. Cloud. After breakfast he made 
a trial of the small railway Which runs from St. Cloud to 
Villeneuve l'Etang, which is intended to convey troops 
on campaign. The Marshals present were Reiilé, Vail- 
lant, Magnan, Baraguay d' Hilliers, Pelissier, Canrobert, 
and Bosquet. The experiment was, however, near term- 
inating seriously for all parties. There was no locomo- 
tive, but the wagon, which goes down the slope, by its 
oWn momentum, as on the descent at St. Germain, soon 
acquired a velocity which the breaks could not stop. A 
number of peasants, who were at work in the fields, or 
who were attracted by curiosity, uttered cries of alarm at 
seeing the danger. Fortunately, the wagon rushed into 
a plowed field, where it was brought up. Anticipating 
the rumors that would follow, the Emperor walked about 


St. Cloud the next day, and went to the Vaudeville in 


the evening. 

It is said the Emperor was the only member of the 
party who retained his coolness throughout the scene, 
Marshal Pelissier is said to have drawn a long breath, and 
exclaimed that he had never been so near death. 

A NEW MONUMENT IN PARIS. 

The French capital will suon possess a new monument 
—namely, a column in masonry in honor of Napoleon 
IIL., on the highest point of Trocadero. It will be 100 
metres in height, being 60 niore than the column in the 
Place Vendome. It is said that the estimates made by 
M. Daviou, the architect who has produced the pians for 
the improvement of the Lois de Boulogne, amount to the 
sum of 18,000,000 francs. 

COUNTERFEIT WINE LEGALIZED, 

There may be noticed in a list of joint stock companies 
in Paris, formally sanctioned by the prefect of police, the 
name of the ‘* General company of fictitious or counter- 
feit wines." The company boldly state that no grape 
juice or alcohol is used, but do not specify the ingredi- 
ents. The article is sold at from four to eight sous per 
quart, and the company has a capital of six million francs. 
‘These liquors are, of course, sold as genuine. Our mark- 
ets are flooded with spurious liquors, and no one can tell 
when he buys a genuine article, 2 


PRUSSIA. 
THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCE FREDERICK POST- 
PONED. 

January 18 of next year has been definitively fixed on 
for the nuptials of the Princess Royal and Prince Fred- 
erick Williani. Originally the Prince's own birthday, 
October 18 of this year, was selected for that event, prob- 
ably by the young Prince himself, and subsequently the 
Princess's birthday, November 21, was decided on. as a 
more fitting occasion, it being the day on which she will 
complete her 17th year. Whatever may have been the 
reason for choosing the day now definitively fixed on, 
there is nothing left for their well-wishers but to con- 
gratulate the young couple that the day is definitively 
fixed at last, and to hope and trust that all auspicious 
influences may assist and mark that day for a long life 
of wedded happiness to look back to as its starting-point. 


AUSTRIA. 
DEATH OF THE PRINCESS 
There died a few days ago, at Vienna, the ous 
: Bagration, Her husband, General Bagration, 


ef the Russian service, was killed at Borodi 
Princess was then about twenty-five years of nak te 
had rank, beauty, and fortune—a trinity of qualities 
which opened up for her a career of successes that was . 
not to be confined to the limits of her own country. Aft- 
er the close of the war she came to Paris to seek conso- 
lation and a position in the midst of a society which had 
buried its dead, and only asked to renew its lease on a 
life of peace and fast living. ‘The Princess was a refined 
and an educated woman, and soon attracted attention by 
ae extraordinary care she bestowed on her person. Her 
—— were those of a Byzantine lad y of the tenth cen- 
ury. Amber. and the enervating perfumes of Asia im- 
regnated her apartments. It was she that revived the 


itucs of the public promenades as La 
But this pallor was her own work: it 
look pale. She thought it ignoble to carfy a bloom on 
the cheek ; and, by means of leeches constantly applied, 
. Maintained herself in a state of exsanguination. Her 
blood was so completely impoverished that she was com- 
pelled to surround her person by artificial means with a 
temperature of 45 degrees centigrade. She carried this 
abuse of leeches to such an extent that when she went on 
a Lhe spe e she took in her carriage a bottle of these 
animais, and if she felt the slightest pain, or the suffu- 
sion of her countenance, they were then and there ap- 
plied in order to re-establish the desired equilibrium, and 
was then carried into her house on returning on the lit- 
ter of an assassinated woman. » 


Shortly before the accession of Louis Philippe to pow- | 


er, a young Englishman, of great personal beauty, made 
an irruption into Paris, carrying devastation into the 
hearts of the fair ones, and leaving desolation where be- 
fore happiness reigned. This.Angla-Saxon Adonis was 
Colonel Karadoc, since become, by the death of his fa- 
ther, Lord Howden, now British Embassader at Madrid. 
Not content with destroying the peace of all the distin- 
guished households of the city, the handsome Colonel 
determined to a his devastating physique with 
the people, and had himself painted at full length and 
exposed at the Exhibition. All Paris was inflamed: peo- 
ple only swore by Karadoc. The Princess Bagration 
was drawn into the current of admiration for the hand- 
some Englishman, and gave him her hand. The union 
was of short duration; a separation took place; and al- 
though Lord Howden saw his wife from time to time, 
they never lived together afterward. 


ITALY. 
TERRIBLE ACCIDENT IN A THEATRE. 

A terrible catastrophe occurred at Leghorn on the 7th. 
Upward of three thousand persons were assembled in the 
Theatre degli A quidotti, to witness the representation of 
the taking of Sebastopol, when suddenly one of the rock- 
ets let off to imitate the bombardment set fire to the side 


scenes. A sudden panic seized the public; the peoplein 


the pit rushed to the doors, and many of those who were 
in the boxes and galleries attempted to save themselves 
by jumping into the pit. The carbineers vainly attem 

ed to stem the current by assuring the people that there 
was sufficient time for all to go out quietly; many, be- 
ing frightened out of their senses, threw themselves out 
of the windows, although the British Consul, Mr. Mac- 
bean, had caused ladders to be placed in some of them. 
This disaster is the more to be regretted that there was 
really no.é6ccasion for such a panic, the fire being got un- 
der almost immediately afterward, before it had time to 
spread. The Monifore Toscano states that forty-three 
persons were killed, and one hundred and thirty-four 
wounded. On hearing what had occurred, the Grand 
Duke immediately set out for Leghorn, and visited those 
that had been carried to the hospitals. A letter from 
Florence to the Morning Post asserts that the number of 
deaths exceeds one hundred and fifty, and the number 
of the injured is probably double that amount. ° 


BELGIUM. 
ETHER A DETECTIVE AGENT, 

The application of the process of etherization has just 
been resorted to in Belgium as a means of acquiring 
judicial information. a considerable robberpeem 
mitted at Brussels in November last, two men named 


Lerch and Daubner were arrested and Drought to trial. 


The former was condemned to. hard labor for life, but in 
communes of the latter pretending to be dumb and 
idiotié his trial was postponed, in order that a medical in- 
vestigation should take place. It was found impossible 
to get even a sign of intelligence from him. . As it was, 
however, known that he was not born dumb, and that he 
had spoken, when he said that he could speak ao 
guage but German, he was etherized, and while laborin 
under the effect of that application he spoke perfectly 

in French. He was in consequence again brought before 
the Tribunal, and condemned to ten years’ hard labor. 


SPAIN. 


THE GREAT TOREADOR. 

The following letter, written by a Spaniard, reflects 
Spanish mind well: 

‘*My dear friend,—I have received the letter wherein 
you ask me for details of the great misfortune which we 
all lament, and I can give them to you very complete, 
since I scarcely leave his bedside, except when absolutely 
compelled. Thus it happened: the first bull was of a 
reddish color, old, Barrabas by name, big-horned, shy, 


cowardly, and very knowing. Twice, as Dominguez 


advanced upon him at a walk, he rushed out to meet 
him at such a distance that he with difficulty escaped 
the charge. After this, the bull, standing rather near 
to the tablas (stout boards inclosing the ring), with his 
head high and restless, Dominguez attempted to give 
him a volapié, which was the completion of the misfor- 
tune, and the last perhaps that will ever be given by this 
great combatant, who will eternally occupy the most bril- 
liant page in the history of oe for having, 
contrary to his custom, charged him from too far, the bull 
cut off his retreat, and succeeded in catching him with 
the right horn by the trimmings of the left side of his 
jacket, and, throwing him on to the left horn, inflicted 


a wound frightful to behold. The horn grazed the lower _ 
jaw, passed through the palate, and knocked out his — 


righteye. When he reached the ¢oril (bull-stable), which 
he did on foot (for he would allow no one to touch him), 
his eye hung down to his mouth, suspended only by the 
optic nerve. ‘The aspect of the bull-ring at the moment 
he received his wound, and the cry of grief and dismay 
that burst from every mouth, defy description. Some 
faint idea may be formed of them if we bear in mind 
these words—the wounded man was Dominguez. 

‘* Until one in the morning it was impossible to check 
the great hemorrhage that ensued, and which all agreed 
must kill him. His body, his bed, his room, all swam 
in blood. As regards his present state, the physician 
who is in constant attendance on him, Don Francisco 
Costal, tells me that unless gan e or cerebral inffam- 
mation sets in, he has hopes of saving him; that until 
now no symptom of those disorders has shown itself, but 
that many days must elapse before he will be out of 
grievous danger, although he has in his favor an iron 
constitution. What gives the doctor most uneasiness is 
the eye, for he says that, while he, Medinilla, and two 
celebrated practitioners from Cadiz, were consulting what 
to do with it, and finally agreeing to complete its remov- 


al, a physician from Xerez, amidst the confusion that pre- .. 


ed. made his way into the foril, and replaced the eye 
pg eg and oe they found it when they went to 
sever the nerve by which it hung. They did not think 
per to extract it again, because a little inflammation 
bad already set in, and they must have caused him fresh 
sutiering. Moreover they were convinced, in those earl 
moments, that the hemorrhage could not be cemminall, 
and that he would shortly die. The doetor told me also 
that the eye must inevitably perish. Such is the present 
unhappy condition of our dear Dominguez; but he is 
t even in misfortune, and no one has heard him ut- 
a single complaint,” 


‘ 


— 
& company in a reclining posture—she 
was never seen on foot during the whole day. Her per- 
son and her couch were covered with the finest dentelles 
and mousselines. It was the comedy of Cleopatra’ re- 
vived without the “ realism" of the original. 
Madame Bagration was carried from her couch to her 
carriage. Her excessive pallor, the nonchalance of her 
position in her carriage, her toilet uniformly white, gave 
| 
7 | 
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observe that around and above us, for several hun- 


_ that the rocks rise. in abrupt, jagged peaks above 
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GOVERNOR BRIGHAM YOUNG, OF UTAH TERRITORY. 


SALT LAKE AND ITS RULERS. 


BY JOHN HYDE, JUN., LATE RESIDENT AT SALT 
LAKE CITY. 


Axovurt two thotisand miles west of New York, 
in 40° 45’ N. lat. and 112° W. long., is Salt Lake 
City. Separated as well from the western frontier 
as from the Pacific coast, by dreary, timberless 
prairies, sand plains, high mountains, and rapid 
rivers, the Mormons form an isolated people, and 
their home is almost shut out from the rest of the 
world. After two months’ tedious and fatiguing 
traveling over deserts and mountains, the view of 
the city bursts upon one like a gleam of sunshine 
on a stormy day. We emerge from a sinuous 
mountain gorge, and the valley is before us. It 
looks bleak and barren ;. not a tree or stream to be 
seen from our point of view, except black, inacces- 
sible pines on the tops of the mountains behind us, 
and the Kanyon Creek by our side. A low, ir- 
regular range of hills rises about thirty miles in 
front and close in the valley, that looks like a sand 
plain. Were it not for the knowledge that life and 
homes are under the brow of the rolling bench on 
which we stand, we should feel disgusted. We 


Gred feet, there are regular level lines of sand and 
soil on the mountain sides, and we can trace them 
distinctly as far as we can see. We remark also 


these levels. Those lines are called “ benches.”’ 
They were produced by water, and were the an- 
cient shores of the blue lake, of which we can just 
catch a glimpse, about thirty-five miles to the 
northwest. Valleys smiling with vegetation and 
swarming with life were once the salted beds of 
this vast inland sea; mountain ranges were its 
rocky and escarped isl- , 
ands; ravines were its 
straits; and sweeping hol- 
lows its unknown gulfs. 
It was then many score 
of times larger than jit 
now is. At present it 
measures nearly seventy 
miles long from north to 
south, and thirty miles 
wide from east to west. 
It is still constantly di- 
minishing in size ; and TEMPLE BLOCK, WIT 
many canremember when | 
they rowed their flat-boat, 
in plenty of water, where there are now mud flats 
coated with a dazzling layer of salt. Out of the 
lake rise several abrupt islands, in some of which, 
although surrounded by the strongest natural brine 
in the world, there are beautiful springs of cold and 
deliciously fresh water. 

The water of the lake is more strongly impreg- 
nated with salt than the Dead Sea of Palestine, 


> 


~*~ 


ELDER HEBER C, KIMBALL, 


which it might almost be imagined to reseripble, 
were it not that while that sea is 1000 feet below, 
this lake is 4200 feet above the level of the ocean. 
It forms the reservoir of the great central basin of 
the interior, and for 500 miles from north to south, 
and 350 miles from east to west, all the rivers 
empty themselves into this receptacle. The spe- 


cific gravity of its water, . 


varying according to the 
quantity of fresh water it 
receives at the different 
seasons, is from 1°16 to 
1:18. It contains more 
than 22 per cent. of min- 
eral salts in solution, and 
is so buoyant in conse- 
quence as to render sink- 
ing or complete submer- 
sion impossible. Quite a 


H TABERNACLE, SALT LAKE ‘Singular sensation is pro- 
CITY. 


duced by this singular 
property, any one bei 
able to stand in it, and it, of course, offering e 
resistance to motion through as to sinking in iff 
A negro can bathe in it, and, by remaining a few 
moments in the sun, become a crystallizcd white 
man! Numerous salt boileries are in active oper- 
ation on the shores; and from four gallons of wa- 
ter they obtain nearly one gallon of clean dry salt. 
Irom an anfialysis made by Dr. L. D. Gale, ‘one 


_ the city. 


hundred parts by weight of water were found to 
give 22°422 solid contents; of this, 20°196 were 
common salt, 1°834 sulphate of soda, 0°252 chlorid 


of magnesium, and a trace of chlorid of:calcium. | 
It is destitute of any organic life, strangles the | 


taster, and is frequently agitated by very violent 
storms, 

We glance at the lake and retrace our steps to 
We pass a boiling sulphur and warm 
chalybeate and Harrow-gate springs, which well 
from the solid rock and form large pools; cross 
broad saleratus lakes, that lie glistening, with 
their coatings of alkali, in the sun, and we stop at 
the north gate of the City Wall. 4 

This wall is made of mud and straw baked into 
cement. 
the base, gradually lessening till it becomes two 
and a half feet on top. It is defended by a wide, 
deep moat in front, and bastions at semi-musket 
range. These bastions are pierced with loop-holes, 


to afford a front and flank fire in case of an attack. 


This wall encircles the whole city, and can be 
traced, like a black belt, crossing ravines and spurs 
of mountains. When it is remembered that the 
Mormons have only been there about ten years, it 
appears quite an undertaking ; and quite a ridicu- 


_lous undertaking when it is considered that the | 
hills rise abruptly round it, and that a man can- 


get high enough, and yet be sufficiently near to 
kill with a rifle any one inside the city, and the 


VIEW OF SALT LAKE. 


It is twelve feet high, six feet wide at 
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wall be no more obstacle than a thread paper. 
This wall was one of Brigham’s ruses to keep the 
people constantly employed, and accustom them to 
the idea of having to defend themselves at some fu- 


ture day. 


We enter at the north gate of this.city wall, 
climb an elevation to our left, and Salt Lake City 
lies before us. It is a small city spread over a 
large surface. It has about 15,000 inhabitants, 
and covers an area of six square miles. Of these 
15,000 inhabitants, at least 10,000 are females. A 


large proportion of the men in this city are polyg- | 


amists; ‘almost all the ‘‘ authorities of Zion’’ live 
here with families comprising from twenty-five to 
two wives each, and there are many, more girls 
than boys born. This proportion is increased by 
many married men being absent on missions; and 
would be still larger were it not for the number of 
single young men who are compelled to be bach- 
elors from the s¢arcity of single females. This 
population is perfectly heterogeneous; at least 
two-thirds are English and Scotch people. Welsh, , 
Danes, and Americans compose the remaining third 
part. I think that certainly not over one-sixth ef 
the inhabitants of Salt Lake City are Americans ; 
and they are generally from the Western frontiers, 
with the narrow preju@ices and ignorance common 
to their birth-place.. 

The city is divided into square blocks containing 
ten acres each, and intersected at right angles by 
streets one hundred and thirty-two feet wide. At 
the edges of the sidewalks flow little streams of 
cold, clear water. These are conducted: over all 
the city; they are ebtained from several of the 
many mountain ereeks that pour down their melt- 
ed snows into the Salt Lake. Their water is used 
for irrigating the soil, without which neither spring 


a early vegetables, nor cereals could be cul- 


vated. Along the margins of these streams— 
which materially help to enhance the beauty of the 
place, as well as increase the comfort of the inhab- 
itants—are planted many cotton-wood, locust, and 
other rapidly-growing trees. Their green liveries 
give the city a very charming relicf,.in contrast 
with the desert and desolate valley. From our 
point of view (vide engraving), Heber C. Kimball’s 
block of buildings are to our right. To our right, 
a little below, is the Temple block, surrounded by 
a wall and trees. Parallel with this is the Tithing 
Office—here are deposited the contributions of the 
faithful. On a line with this are the buildings of 
Brigham Young. 


Let us pay Brother Brigham a visit. Itis about | 


four o’clock in the afternoon, and Brigham is most 


COUNCIL HOUSE, SALT LAKE CITY. 


probably at his office, and will receive us affably. 
We pass the Tithing Office ; notice that it is a large 
adobé building, with several offices attached, where 
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NEW TEMPLE TO BE BUILT AT SALT LAKE CITY, ‘ 


the workmen obtain their flour and provisions. 
We observe a group of women, with generally 
common and pale faces, 
who are waiting for their 


‘*men’s pay,’’ which they 
have to almost beg from 


the surly fellow who at- 
tends to them. These - 
small houses we pass. 
next are the mansions | 
in which D. W. Wells’s 
wives reside. They are 
almost mud hovels. Mr. 
Wells is a ‘‘ prophet, seer, 
and revelator,’’ as wellas 
second counselor to Brig- 
ham. He has some six % 
ladies in his sanctified 
harem; two of them are ee 
sisters, and report says 
they often manage to get 
up any thing but the eS 
heavenly scenes befitting 
such a paradise begun. iy 

We next come to Brig- 

ham’s orchard. He 
great lover of fruit, and has a great family who 
are great lovers of fruit too. They, however, are 
carefully excluded from the orchard; peach-trees 


THE TABERNACLE. 


and apple-trees would soon be desolate else. Here 
is the ‘‘ Lion House.” This is a long house, with 
the first story in stone. 
In front, on the jtop of 


this first story,is a very 
well sculptured lion, with 
his head dropped on to 


his stretched paw. This 
is intended to represent 
Brigham Young—‘‘ quiet 
but watchful.” Th this 
house some seventeen or 
eighteen of the prophet’s 
wives reside. Brigham 
used to have them scat- 
tered over different parts 
of the city, in houses of 
all sorts of sizes and 
styles. He says, howev- 
er, and of course no one 
would have suspected such 
a thing uf the prophet had 
not said so, ‘* he could not 
etrust them out of his 
sight,” and so he had to 
put them: all together. 
We will get Brigham to allow us the privilege of 
peeping at them presently ; for, although a secend 
sultan, he does not command his ladies to rail in 
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the presence of strangers. If he be in a good-hu- 
mor with the party, he seems rather proud of the 
long row of good-looking faces. 

We remark the pointed gable and little peaked 
garrets on the ‘‘ Lion House,” and pass on. We 
walk by three little neat offices, and then stand in 
front of Brigham Young’s mansion. This is a 
handsome two-story edifice, built of adobe, nicely 
plastered and dazzlingly white. It is balconied 
from foundations to roof. On the top is an observ- 
atory, whence Brigham can overlook the dreary 
city and the dull valley, and sometimes take a peep 
at the stars, whose bright eyes seem to dance with 
mirth as they quiz Salt Lake-and its doings. The 
whole is surmounted by an imitation’ bee-hive 
which is intended as the symL+1 of Utah, ‘ 

We open the gaté, walk up the steps, when the 
door opens, and face to face, on his own door-sill, 
‘we confront the famous prophet Brigham Young, 

_in person he is above the medium height and a 
Jittle inclined to corpulency. He is dressed in 
black cloth, and, although the air is very warm, 
he is well wrapped up in an overcoat. Ilis habits 
of life make him very sensitive to the slightest 
change,in the atmosphere. He has suffered a good 
deal in his younger days, and with this the cares 
of his family—for his children are very refractory 
—begin to weigh heavily upon him. His constant 
struggles and difficulties with the United States 
officers not only try his patience, but also wear his 
body. His consuming anxiety about his object 
of ambition—the establishment of an independent 
kingdom—and his efforts to maintain the people 
in constant and implicit submission, are sufficient 
to leave their mark on any man’s physique. He 
is now fifty-six years old; and, although young- 
looking in features, still, evinces his age in person, 
His face is indicative of penetration and firmness, 
Some ladies think him very handsome; but: his 
lower lip, if nothing else, eminently betrays the 
sensual voluptuary. To strangers he is very court- 
eous, but easily offended by any slighting allusion 
to the people or their polygamy. 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. Young. Will you permit 
us to inspect your mansion?” 

: **Certainly, gentlemen; and, as I have a spare 
hour, I will chaperon you myself.” 

Blessing our stars for our good fortune, we fol- 
low our host into his drawing-room. There sits a 
good-natured lady, ‘fat, fair,” and fifty. She is 
Brigham’s senier wife, and is called Lady Young. 
There sits another person, about thirty, who smiles 
very sweetly at Brigham on his entrance. She is 
very good-looking, tall and majestic in figure, oval 


MORMON THEATRE. 


features, soft Llue eyes, light brown hair, and 
wearing an expression of subdued intelligence. 


She is Brigham’s favorite wife; that is, he shows 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH TERRITORY. 
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her the most attention. Emeline is Brigham’s 
third wife. He was married to her, I believe, at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and she has borne him six 
children, most of them being now dead. Brigham 
liked Emeline so well that he thought he would 


Mike another from the same parent tree, and there- 


fore married her sister. 

There sits another lady, merrily singing to a fat 
boy baby. She is a dark-haired and black-eyed 
houri. She is the last wife of Brigham — and 
“thereby hangs a tale.” Eliza saw and loved 
Brigham Young. She was but a child, almost un- 
known, and her affection seemed hopeless. But 
she had read in the Old Testament that Jacob 
served seven years to get a wife; she thought ita 
very good thing, too, that he did so, and conceived 
the glorious thought that perhaps what Jacob did 


. - to get a wife, she might do in order to obtain a hus- 


band. She went to Lady Young, and made the 
proposition. Brigham was consulted on this rath- 
er novel method of getting a wife, and as Eliza 
was very good-looking, and her services very de- 
sirable, of course he had no objection. She served 


her time, demanded her wages, and obtained her” 


“ undivided moiety” of Brother Brigham. It was 
an attachment on her part worthy a better object. 
Brigham calis her baby ‘““My English boy,” as 
she happens to be the only English wife he has re- 
tained. 
There sits another lady. She is worthy to be 
looked at. About forty years of age, with square 


“brow, thin, straight nose, emaciated and compress- 


ed lips, cold, freezing, gray eyes, high cheek-bones, 
and angular jaws, is ‘‘Zion’s poetess.” Eliza R. 
Snow is a woman of decided ability. She is the 


representative of another class of Brigham’s house- 
hold. She was among the first extra ladies of Jo-— 


seph Smith. The Mormons contend that a man’s 
future glory depends entirely on his children ; the 
more children, consequently, the more glory ; no 
children, no glory: hence, therefore, the more wo- 
men, the more glorious ; no woman, not glorivus at 
all! All the children a woman may have after she 
has been ‘‘ sealed” to a man, belong to that man, 
irrespective of any other claims he may possess to 
paternity. She may have had them by a previous 
husband who died or was divorced ; she may have 
had them by a subsequent husband, to whom she 
was married after the demise of the man to whem 
she was sealed; or she may have had them by a 
duly-appointed proxy, during any temporary absence 
of her sealed husband ; whatever the time, and who- 
ever the person, her children belong to the family 
of her sealed lord and master. Hence, after Smith 
died, so that he might not sacrifice any glory by 
his unfortunate decease, Brigham took his widows ! 
Eliza R: Snow is one of these happy ladies. ‘These 
bless¢d beings, who have consummated the ‘‘ end 
and object of their existence !” cease to be ives, 
and become ‘‘ Mvthers in Israel.’’ Their duties are 
very various, atid peculiarly Mormon; being to con- 
vert young girls into advocates of polygamy ; $0 
induce young wives into advising their husbands 
to take others; to instruct young brides in physio- 


. logical philosophy ; to meet in a weekly “‘ Council 


of Health,” attended exclusively by women, but 
presided over by a man, and there debate, quite un- 
reservedly, the most indelicate questions, etc., etc. 
They form a species of Matron Club, and devote 
themselves to-gossip, scandal, and tea-drinking in 
general; and are universally Brigham’s mest fer- 
vent disciples, as well as the sternest and most gar- 
ulous advocates for ‘‘ complete submission to the 
will of the Lord, as coming through His prophets 
and lively oracles.” Brigham, however, does not 
always reverence the claims of these old ladies to 
respect, and throws in among them many a fire- 
brand of contention. They are supposed to be fully 
versed in ‘‘ the mysteries of the kingdom,” and they 
talk outrageous nonsense on the most recondite sub- 
jects. God, angels, eternity, creation of matter, 
and the insolvable problem of good and evil, these 
eld ladies make short work of; and snuff and 
‘*mysteries” abound in their réunions. 

There sits another person, smiling at a girl about 
seventeen, with dark flowing ringlets. She isa 


_ fine-looking woman, although now past age. She 


illustrates another class of Brigham’s wives. That 
is Mrs. Cobb. She saw, heard, believed, and loved 
Brigham Young; embraced Mormonism, and ran 
away from her husband, a respectable gentleman 
in Massachusetts, carrying off her daughter, Char- 
lotte, the young ringleted lady. She arrived at 
Council Bluffs and married Brigham Young. Her 
husband, half-crazed, endeavored to obtain his 
child, but was baffled and out-manceuvred, and 
they got safely to Salt Lake. She is now a “‘ moth- 
er in Israel,” and her daughter, if net married to 
Brigham himself, will probably become second or 
third wife to one of his boys. Nor is this marriage 
of mother and daughter to the same man at all un- 
usual at Salt Lake. One man with whom I was 
acquainted there has three sisters and their mother 
married to him, and he lives with them ali! I know 
several instances of mother and one daughter being 
married to the same man, and could mention their 
names. However atrocious this may appear to 
benighted Gentiles, it is not the slightest stum- 
bling-block to enlightened Saints ! 

There sits another lady, about forty-five years 
of age. She is also the time-worn wreck of a hand- 
some woman. Brigham has very good taste! She 
is bound to the Prophet by another tie. Mrs. Poul- 
terer—her husband, I believe, still living—heard 
of and loved Joseph Smith, in 1854. ‘‘ But Smith 
had been dead ten years!" remarks the astonished 
That may seem an insuperable difficulty 
to you, my friend, but it is nothing to Mermonism. 
As Brigham Young could be Smith’s agent in tak- 
ing his widows to perpetuate his kingdom, why 
should he not, part passu, marry new wives for 
Smith, for the same object? However ridiculous- 
ly apparent this sophism may be to you, it is gospel 
logic to them. Accordingly Mrs. Poulterer, good 
soul! was married to Brigham—he kindly acting 
as Joseph Smith’s agent in the whole affair. She 
gave up her entire property to the Church, and, of. 
course, was soon much respected. ‘‘But who is 


the children?” Oh, she is another example of the 
Prophet’s amatory adventures. G: D. Watt, a 
Mormon from England, brought his half-sister to 
Brigham once, requesting to be married to her, as 
his second wife. Brigham refused. Mr. Watt 
urged that Abraham married his half-sister, and 
“*he guessed he had just as much right as Abra- 
ham!” The point was knotty, because, if Abra- 
ham’s example justifies polygamy, evidently his 
example must justify such a marriage. The girl 
was rather handsome; and so, to settle the whole 
matter effectually, and to spare the necessity of 
George Watt’s being still more Abrahamic than his 
brethren, Brigham took her himself! So far, so well. 
But she was not contented; and so, after a few 
weeks, Brigham bethought him that, after all, there 
was much force in Watt’s argument and Abraham’s 
example; and he told Watt that he might take 
her then, if he wished. Of course he wished, and 
Brigham divorced her in order to effect this con- 
venient compromise. ‘Now Mr, George Watt is 
one of the ‘‘ faithful saints,’’ and quite a prominent 
person in the community. Since this unfortunate 

, which was unpalatable to the tough- 
est conscience of them all, Brigham has declared 
that he will ‘‘take no more wives, as his family is 
large enough.” This declaration, however, does 
not save him from being asked by mary. I remem- 
ber one young lady who is trying to pine herself 
miserable for the love of Brigham— 

‘“*Sighing and weeping for love of him ;" 

and although she has been directly refused, is just 
as ebstinately determined to “‘ hope against hope,” 
and says *‘ She'll have him or nobody.” She is 
proving her faith by her works. 

We bow to the ladies; and Brigham conducts 
us, by a narrow passage, into his lion house. We 
enter on acorridor with room-doors at each side. 
He opens one, and we peep in, and see a very neat- 
ly, but plainly furnished apartment. We notice 
that every thing is in the best order, and dazzling- 
ly clean. He opens another door, and we observe 
this apartment is the exact counterpart of the first. 
With a slight gesture and smile, as he indicates the 
row of doors, says he, ‘‘Gentlemen, they are all 
just alike!’’ These are the sleeping apartments 
of his wives, of which they have one each. 

We are then conducted to a noisy part of the 
house.: Here, in a busy work-room, is a bevy of 
industrious ladies—some at looms, some at spin- 
ning-wheels, some at quilting-frames: and high 
above the clatter of battens, shuttles, and wheels, 
rises the sound of women’s voices. They hush into 
silence on seeing Brother Brigham, who then tells us 
how many pounds of wool they have spun, knitted, 
and wove; the yards of linsey, flannel, and carpet- 
ing they have made. Stockings and quilts are at 
quite a premium in this private factory. Brigham 
makes all his ladies work. They have to be ex- 
amples to all the women of Utah; and Young’s 
hobby-cry is, ‘‘ There must. be no idlers in Zion !’’ 
He is a working man himself, and they must be- 
come so likewise. ‘‘If a woman can’t do more 
than her share in sustaining herself,” says this do- 
mestic economist, ‘‘ she ain’t of no account.” Ex- 
pensive though his family might otherwise be, they 
are thus made, in reality, productive of wealth. 
Dressed in calicoes, or, on very extraordinary oc- 
casions, in muslins and delaines, they are not very 
expensive to their lord and master. Indeed, Brig- 
ham has the conscience to preach that the prophecy 
of Isaiah should be literally fulfilled. (See Isaiah, 

The number of women belonging to Brigham is 
not really known by any one except himself. He 
has some twenty-five around him. These live in his 
two houses and in some adjacent cottages. He in- 
tends to see them all once a day, if possible ; if not 
then, at least once a week. Should he be sick, 
however desirous any of his wives might be to at- 
tend on him, of course they have to be excluded. 
Twenty-five women in a sick chamber would be no 
trifle for deranged nerves! They generally eat at 
one table in the dining-hall, and that dining-hall is 
a curious sight. He keeps no female servants ; his 
women have to be his servants, and their own. 
The domestic labor is shared among them; cook- 
ing, washing, repairing, and dairy work, is dis- 

tributed according to individual ability; or, in 
case of difference, the absolute dictum of the Proph- 
et is appealed to, and that is final. 

Of course Brigham does not love all his wives 
equally, and necessarily they are aware of it, but 
they all love and believe in him; and if they can 
not share his love here, they hope to be able to par- 
ticipate in his ‘‘ glory” hereafter ; although, distrib- 
uted among so many, that can come only in Ac- 
meopathic doses to any one of them. That they are 
sincere in their faith, their sufferings and priva- 


tions evince. It can not be licentiousness that in- . 


duces twenty women to share one husband; to 
have their woman’s love neglected, their woman’s 
heart crushed, their woman’s jealousy constantly 
aroused, and yet continually stifled. Deluded— 
outrageously, monstrously deluded—they are, but 
their intentions and their conduct are pure. | 

He necessarily must have had many children; 
but, for the number of his wives, his family is com- 
paratively small. Very many of his children are 
dead. Hardly one of Smith’s children by his ex- 
tra wives has survived. It was so with Moham- 
med, and it is so with Young. is Nature's 
argument against polygamy. ham’s houses 
are filled with his women; their offspring are in 
their graves. Of those surviving, he has several 
married. Boys and girls surrounded by such il- 
lustrious examples, constantly hearing the .most 
shameless conversations and allusions, can not help 
but be precocious. They hear and see till they 
think, and think till they try to imitate, Some 
remedy has to be adopted. Brigham has adopted 
that of early marriages. ‘‘ Boys ought to be mar- 
ried at fourteen and fifteen; girls at thirteen and 
fourteen,” says Kimball. ‘‘ Boys should be mar- 
ried and still live with their father,” says the pa- 
triarchal Brigham. That neglect of offspring, 
inability to provide for and educate them, great 
mortality among the children of these juvenile 


polygamists should be found, js not surprising, 


They are the inevitable results—Nature’s penalties 
for the infractions of her laws. 

‘As he not only imitates, but far exceeds Judaism 
in polygamy, so Brigham attempts to surpass Ju- 
daism in adopting the institution of negro slavery. 
On this subject he is pointed and characteristic. 
Isaac, a very smart colored man, was one day 
holding a favorite horse of Brigham’s, who re- 
marked, ‘‘ There’s my horse, and there’s my nig- 
ger; the horse is mine, and Ike is mine too; and 
I would just as freely shoot the rascal who attempt- 
ed to persuade Ike to run off, as I would if he were 
to attempt running off my horse.” Brigham is very 
fond of talking about shooting. He once remark-~ 
ed, ‘‘I always carry two loaded revolvers on me, 
and the man who touches me, to take me as pris- 
oner, dies. In the name of the Lord I have spoken 
it!” On another occasion he commanded a man 
named Albert Smith ‘ to clear out of the Territory, 
and that right straight too,” and threatened most 
brutally to kill him if he refused to comply. He 
confidently anticipates trouble, and boasts, ‘‘ We 
are raising up a set of boys here who. will carry 
blood and thunder to the very gates of the Capitol, 
if needs be.” 

We are struck with his coarse but nervous lan- 
guage, his wild way of taliing; but yet admire the 
practical cast of his mind when action is involved. 
Deceiving himself, a degrader of women, and a 
conspirator against his country, he still certainly 
evinces administrative genius of a strong charac- 
ter, in his singular arbitrary and absolute govern- 
ment over the affections, credulity, and even lives 
of his adherents. 

We return to the drawing-room, where there is 
a visitor waiting to see Lrigham. We are un- 
pleasantly affected by this man. Under project- 
ing eyebrows roll two bright, cunning eyes. ‘Their 
expression is sly and rat-like, vivid and repulsive. 
His nose is thick and coarse; his lips pinched up, 
and their angles depressed; his head is nearly 
bald, ever the crown of which he drags up and 
plasters down a few straggling hairs. He is large, 
tall, and strongly made. Only a few days younger 
than Brigham, he is far more robust. Brigham in- 
troduces him as Heber C. Kimball. He is the first 
counselor to Young, and is also a ‘‘ prophet, seer, 
and revelator.” He delights to call himself ‘+ Broth- 
er Brigham’s echo.’’ He has avery shallow mind, 
the most ridiculous ignorance of words, the most 
sublime contempt for learning, and yet the most 


egregious vanity as a man of ‘discernment, knowl- 


edge, and eluquence.”’ 

He boasts that he has more wives than Brig- 
ham Young. This may be true, but I only know 
of ezghtcen! He is as brutal a husband as he is 
aman. Most ridiculously jealous, he takes the 
slightest family matter to the pulpit on Sabbath, 
and scolds and tongue-lashes his unfortunate dupes 
before an audience of two or three thousand per- 
sons. The people say that he ‘‘reproaches and 
rebukes his wives in meeting because they can not 
answer him back.” He demands to read all the 
letters all his women send or receive, and has for- 
bidden some of them from writing to England to 
their friends, because complaint or dissatisfaction 
might be expressed. Decéitful and crafty himself, 
he suspects all his family, and requires to know 
every thing that is taking place. He is the para- 
gon of sycophants, and Young calls him a ‘‘ model 
saint.” He is very inflammatory in his speeches, 
and it sometimes defies all ingenuity to attach any 
meaning to his ribald nonsense. Lindley Mur- 
ray and Kirkham would howl in agony at his 
ruthless butchery of the English vernacular. He 
openly denounces all gevernments but that of the 
** church,” and declares his intention of destroying 
and tearing down every other. He is peculiarly 
ferocious on the adversafies of Mormonism. I have 
heard some characteristic things from him in his 
Sabbath ministrations at the ‘Tabernacle at Salt 
Lake City. 

Once, when expressing his scorn for ‘‘ book larn- 
in’,” he remarked: ‘‘ Now here’s Professor Pratt 
wants to tell us all about the third heavens, and 
the principles of all things, and the thoughts of 
men, withhis mathematics. §[/’ratt correcicd him.] 
He tells me I mean metaphysics ; but metaphysics 
and Mathew Mattox or Polly Mattox, it’s all one 
and the same thing when the tale is told, and I 
tell you angels don’t know no difference between 
’em.”’ 

On another occasion, while declaiming against 


the Mormon persecutors, he observed: ‘‘ Breth- | 


ring, I'll jest tell yer what we’ll do when they 
come here. I'll do as I did at Nauvoo: I had an 


old gun at Nauvoo, and when they came to de- | 


mand our arms, why I loaded the tarnal critter 
half-way up to the muzzle, and I prayed to God 
that the mean cuss who fired it off might be blowed 
into a million atsms!” He is much respected, and 
more feared. They dread to irritate him; for, in 
his malignant soul, resentment means revenge. 
And yet this man is reverenced as a prophet, seer, 
and revelator of God by thousands of infatuated 
people, a few of whom are not only intelligent, but 
educated, and all of whom are willing to shed their 
last blood as cement to establish this system, or 
yield their last breath as an incense of praise and 


. a testimony of their faith. 


Let us leave the pair, the prophet and “his echo.” 
We retrace our steps, and here, on the corner of 
the main street, is ‘‘ The Council House.” This is 
a stone structure forty-five feet square. It was 
built by the Church, and used as a court-house 
and legislative hall. Subsequently it has been 
employed as an ‘‘endowment room,” but is now 
occupied by the ‘‘ Church press.’’ Thence is issued 
the Mormon weekly newspaper; and from Brig- 


‘ ham’s office to these premises the Mormon devil 


often has to run for ‘‘ copy for the Deseret News.” 
We are now opposite to the Temple Block. It 
covers an area of ten acres, and is surrounded by 
an adobé wall, with a neat stone coping, around 
which are trees. We enter the block at the east 
gate. Right before us are the foundations of the 
Mormon Temple. This is already—though not 
quite level with the ground—quite a stupendous 


undertaking, It isin the shape of a parallelogram, 


with four octagonal towers—one at each corner. 


east to west, and 105 feet from north to south, both 
through the centre of the building. 
will front the east, with a massive gateway. Its 
foundations, which are foolishly costly, are of solid 
rock. They are sixteen feet deep, and as mtich 
wide. 
have already cost @1,000,000 in labor and materi- 
als—more than the entire cost of the whole Nauvoo 
Temple. It was designed to build it of adobé from 
the first story upward, but they have now resolved 
to erect itentirely of cut stone. Its plans are pub- 
licly exhibited, and, should it ever be completed, 
it will form a very magnificent pile. Its archi- 
tecture will be original, and is meant to be allegor- 
ical. The buttresses at the first story will repre- 
sent the moon in all its phases; at the second tier, 
the sun in all its phases; at the basement ceiling, 
a series of globes, changing their positions on each 
buttress, beginning with the southeast corner. On 
the side-buttresses will be Saturn, with his rings 
and satellites. All these are to be of sculptured 
sandstone. Besides these, to use the Mormon sen- 
tentious style, ‘‘ Every stone will have its moral 
lesson, and all will point to the celestial world.” 
To the right are the work-shops of the artisans em- 
ployed on the Temple. They are supported by 
the tithing contributed by the people. . Il] clothed 
and half starved, hundreds are obliged td work 
here, because unable to obtain any other employ- 
ment. They are paid in any thing that is brought 
in ‘‘as tithing,” after the leading men have had 
their selection of articles. By some singular sys- 
tem of book-keeping, although these unfortunate 
men are never half paid, they are always found /o 
be in debt, should they wish to leave. They pre- 
tend to pay the most extravagant prices for labor, 
to produce effect abroad on the minds of the poor 
-saints. But they charge still more exorbitantly 
for articles, and never pay in money, so that in 
reality they are miserably paid. 

At the northwest corner of this block is the Tab- 
ernacle. 
long and 64 feet wide. The inside is built in the 
shape of a long, elliptical arch—its span being the 
width of the building. It is plastered and seated 
to accommodate 2500 persons. Here, on Sabbath, 
Brigham Young and his coadjutors give the word 
of the Lord to the people. It is generally well 
filled. Adjoining this is the Bowery—a wooden 
frame erection which will accommodate 8000 per- 
sons. At their half-yearly conferences this im- 
mense square is completely filled, although at its 
extremities they can only sce, but not’ hear the 
speaker. It is a singular scene to witness when 
Brigham gets full of his prophetical affiatus, and 
desires, especially, to curse some individual or 
threaten the United States Government; the whole 
mass of people will be swayed by his full, clear 
voice, his energetic gestures, his coarse thoughts, 
couched in vulgar but vigorous language, and will 
thunder out stentorian ‘‘ Amens” to his profane 
vituperation. At the southwest corner of the Tem- 
ple Bleck is the ‘‘ Endowment House.”’ It is an 
adobé building, with singularly narrow doors; and 


nances, and solemn mysteries of Mormonism. The 
house, in the minds of thése fanatics, partakes of 
the holy nature of its ceremonies, and is conse- 
quently viewed. with especial veneration. Hun- 
dreds are initiated every year; and both before 
and after their initiation they consider it as the 
most sacred action of their lives. Their elders 
promise the ‘‘endowment” to their neophytes 
abroad, as a God-given recompense for all their 
sufferings and privations. They are forbidden, 
under penalty of death, to reveal any thing of its 
mysteries ; and their ambiguous laudits only more 
. effectually excite aspiration, and enhance its value 
in the estimation of their votaries. It consists of 
ridiculous representations of parts of the Bible, 
bastardized masonry, oaths of continual antipathy 
against the United States Government, covenants 
of unlimited and implicit obedience to the priest- 


against the Lord’s anointed.” The chains forged 
and fastened in that house bind the initiated terri- 
bly together, and is one great engine of power in 
the hands of the authorities. ! ee 

We are deeply impressed with the thought how 
easily religious infatuation may become legal crime 
‘by coupling it with political ambition, and turn 
from the Temple Block, whose gates are now being 
locked for the night. We walk down the wide 
streets, notice the houses built in all sorts of shapes 
and sizes, from the mud hovel and log hut to the 
comfortable mansion, and of every shade of color 
from decided dirt to dull white. We observe that 
all are built twenty feet back from the fences, and 
that the centres of the blocks are generally well 
cultivated. We remark many thousands of peach- 
trees that thrive in this city, and a few shade-trees 
in places. We pass a few roughly-dressed persons, 
some of whom look inquisitively at us, while oth- 
ers frown, and we can catch the mutter through 
the clenched teeth, ‘‘ The cursed Gentiles!” 

We now approach the Mormon theatre. It is 
an adolé building, 73 feet long by 33 feet wide. 


teur company, who perform representations from 
Shakspeare’s tragedies to Coleman’s farces. There 
are more farces than tragedies performed, from the 
fact that Brigham prefers to laugh and make the 
‘peoplelaugh. Heisaregular attender, having two 
whole seats appropriated to his family, and much 
amusement may often be derived from seeing him 
“shake his bulky sides, and deeply laugh.” Here 
in this hall the Mormon authorities ‘‘teach the 
young idea,’’ not to shoot, but to’ “‘ shake the light 
fantastic toe.” 
tended. Brigham works hard in the ball-room, 
never missing ‘‘his number.” He and Kimball 
have sometimes had fifteen to twenty ladies there 
between them, without any other male escort. As 
they are very jealous, nothing but cotillions, con- 
tre-~danses, and reels are danced, as waltzes, polkas, 


ehottishes, etc,, would make people too intimate 


It is intended to measure 193 feet in length from 


With the wall surrounding the block, they" 


in it is administered the secret orders, sacred ordi-. 


hood, obligations of inviolate secrecy, and of con- - 
nivance at all iniquity by a vow to “speak no evil 


During the winter season there is a Mommon ama-.; 


These balls are always well at-. 


Its entrance © 


This is an adobe building, and is 126 feet — 
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and familiar, and perhaps worsk!”” The number 
of females is always twice that of the males pres- 
ent at these balls, and some Mormon genius has 
invented cotillions. with two ladies toeach gen- 


_ tleman. 


Salt Lake City is rapidly increasing, much emi- 
Manufactories of 
various kinds are growing up; and although the 
people have suffered from short crops for the last 


_ three seasons, and snows in the winter, that are 


growing deeper every season, are killing their cat- 
tle, they believe that the destiny of their city is 
immortality with themselves. Nature seems at 
war with them. When they went there, in 1847, 
they found large mountain streams, some rain in 
the summer, and not very deep snow in.the winter. 
Their crops were fabulous as to quantity and qual- 
ity. The summers are becoming more and more 
arid. The trees are being cut down on the mount- 
ains ; springs are drying up and streams shrinking 
in consequence. Failure of water for irrigation, 
when more is being constantly and increasingly 
needed, makes hard labor and scarcity of harvest. 
Grasshoppers have for the last three years ravaged 
their farms, blue worms and smut their wheat. 
Snows, for three winters, have buried up the feed, 
and cattle have died by hundreds. Last winter 
the snow there was deeper than eyer; this spring 
rain is scarcer than ever. None but Mormons 
could have lived there so long, and, to judge the 
future by the past, even Mormons will not be able 
to live there much longer. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


CHAPTER XH. 


In which it is shown that a man does this or declines to 
do that for reasons best known to himself—a reserve 
which is extremely conducive to the social interests of 

- acommunity; since the conj®@ture into the origin and 
nature of those reasons stimulates the inquiring facul- 
ties, and furnishes the staple of modern conversation. 
And as it is not to be denied that, if their neighbors 
left them nothing to guess at, three-fourths of civil- 
ized humankind, male or female, would have nothing 
to talk about; so we can not too gratefully encourage 
that needful curiosity, termed, by the inconsiderate, 
tittle-tattle or scandal, which saves the vast majority 
of our species from being reduced to the degraded con- 
dition of dumb animals. 


TuHeE next day the sitting was renewed; but 
Waife did not go out, and the conversation was 
a little more restrained; or rather, Waife had 
the larger share in it. The comedian, when he 
pleased, could certainly be very entertaining. 
It was not so much in what he said, as his man- 
ner of saying it. He was a strange combination 
of sudden extremes, at one while on a tone of 
easy but not undignified familiarity with his vis- 
itors, as if their equal in position, their superior 
in years; then abruptly, humble, deprecating, 
almost obsequious, almost servile; and then, 
again, jerked, as it were, into pride and stiff- 
ness, falling back, as if the effort were impossi- 
ble, into meek dejection. Still, the prevalent 
character of the man’s mood and talk was so- 
cial, quaint, cheerful. Evidently he was, by 
original temperament, a droll and joyous hu- 
morist, with high animal spirits; and, withal, 
an infantine simplicity at times, like the clever 
man who never learns the world, and is always 
taken in. 

A circumstance, trifling in itself, but suggest- 
ive of: speculation either as to the character or 
antecedent circumstances of Gentleman Waife, 
did not escape Vance’s observation. Since his 
rupture with Mr. Rugge, there was a considera- 
ble amelioration in that affection of the trachea 
which, while his engagement with Rugge last- 
ed, had rendered the comedian’s dramatic tal- 
ents unavailable on the stage. He now express- 
ed himself without the pathetic hoarseness or 
cavernous wheeze which had previously thrown 
a wet blanket over his efforts at discourse. But 
Vance put no very stern construction on the dis- 
simulation which this change seemed to denote. 
Since Waife was still one-eyed and a cripple, 
he might very excusably shrink from reappear- 
ance en the stage, and affect a third infirmity to 
save his pride from the exhibition of the two in- 
firmities that were. genuine. 

That which most puzzled Vance was that 
which had most puzzled the Cobbler—What 
could the man once have been ?—how fallen so 
low ?—for fall it was! that was clear. The 
painter, though not himself of patrician extrac- 
tion, had been much in the best society. He 
had been a petted favorite in great houses. He 
had traveled. He hadseenthe world. He had 
the habits and the instincts of good society. 

Now, in what the French term the beau monde, 
there are little traits that reveal those who have 
entered it—certain tricks of phtase, certain 
modes of expression—even the pronunciation 
of familiar words, even the modulation of an ac- 
cent. A man of the most refined bearing may 


not have these péculiarities; a man, otherwise . 
_ Coarse and brusque in his manner, may. The 


slang of the beau monde is quite apart from the 
code of high-breeding. Now and then, some- 
thing in Waife’s talk seemed to show that he 
had lighted on that beau-world ; now and then, 
that something wholly vanished. So that Vance 
might have said, ‘*‘ He has been admitted there, 
not inhabited it.” 

Yet Vance could not feel sure, after all ; co- 
medians are such takes-in. But was the man, 
by the profession of his earlier life, a comedian? 
Vance asked the question adroitly. 

‘You must have taken to the stage young?” 


said he. 


“The stage!’ said Waife ; ‘‘if you mean the 
public stage—no. I have acted pretty often in 
youth, even in childhood, to amuse others, never 
professionally to support myself, till Mr. Rugge 
civilly engaged me four years ago.” = ¢ 

“Is it possible—with your excellent educa- 
tion! But pardon me; I have hinted my sur- 


prise at your late vocation before, and it dis- | 


pleased you.”* 
‘* Displeased me!” said Waife, with an abject, 
depressed manner; “I hope I said nothing that 
‘would have misbecome a poor broken vagabond 
like me. I am fo prince in disguise—a good- 
for-nothing varlet who should be too grateful to 
—% something to keep himself from a dung- 
i 
LionEL. “ Don’t talk so. And but for your 
accident you might now be the great attraction 
on the metropolitan stage. Who does not re- 
spect a realy fine actor ?” 
WairFE (gloomily). Metropolitan Stage! 


_I was talked into it; I am glad even of the ac- 


cident that saved me—say no more of that, no 
more of that. But I have spoiled your sitting: 
Sophy, you see, has left her chair.” 

**T have done for to-day,” said Vance; “to- 
morrow, and my task is ended.” _ 

Lionel came up to Vance and whispered to 
him; the painter, after a pause, nodded silently, 
and then said to Waife— 

‘‘We are going to enjoy the fine weather on 
the Thames (after I have put away these things), 
and shall return to our inn—not far hence—to 
sup, at eight o’clock. Supper is our principal 
meal—we rarely spoil our days by the ceremo- 
nial of a formal dinner. Will you do us the fa- 
vor to sup with us? Our host has a wonderful 
whisky, which, when raw, is Glenlivat, but, re- 
fined into toddy, is nectar. Bring your pipe, 
and let us hear John Kemble again.” 

Waife’s face lighted up. ‘You are most 
kind ;. nothing I should like so much. But—” 
and the light fled, the face darkened—“ but no; 
I can not—you don’t know—that is—I—I have 
made a vow to myself to decline all such tempt- 
ations. I humbly beg you'll excuse me.” 

Vance. Temptations! of what kind —the 
whisky-toddy ?” 

WalIFE (puffing away a sigh). ‘‘ Ah, yes; 
whisky-toddy if you please. Perhaps I once 
loved a glass too well, and could not resist a 
glass too much now; and if I once broke the 
rule, and became a tippler, what would happen 
to Juliet Araminta? For her sake, don’t press 
me ?”’ 

‘Oh, do go, Grandy; he never drinks—never 
any thing stronger than tea, I assure you, Sir; 
it can’t be that.” 

‘It is, silly child, and nothing else,” said 
Waife positively—drawing himself up. ‘ Ex- 


-@use me.’’ 


Lionel began brushing his hat with his sleeve, 
and his face worked; at last he said, ‘* Well, 
Sir, then may I ask another favor? Mr. Vance 
and I are going to-morrow, after the sitting, to 
see Hampton Court; we have kept that excur- 
sion to the last before leaving these parts. 
Would you ard little Sophy come with us in the 
boat ? we will have no whisky-toddy, and we 


- will bring you both safe home.” , 


‘“What—I—what-—I! You are very 
young, Sir—a gentleman born and bred, I'll 
swear; and you to be seen, perhaps by some of 
your friends or family, with an old vagrant like 
me, in the Queen’s palace—the public gardens! 
I should be the vilest wretch if I took such ad- 
vantage of your goodness. ‘ Pretty company,’ 
they would say, ‘ you have got into.” With me 
—with me! Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Vance— 
not to be thought of.” 

The young men were deeply affected. 

“T can’t accept that reason,” said Lionel, 
tremulously. .“‘ Though I must not presume to 
derange your habits. But she may go with us, 
mayn’t she? We’ll take care of her, and she is 
dressed so plainly and neatly, and looks such a 
little lady” (turning to Vance). 


‘Yes, let her come with us,” said the artist, 


benevolently ; though he by no means shared in 
Lionel’s enthusiastic desire for her company. 
He thought she would be greatly in their way. 

‘‘ Heaven bless you both!’’ answered Waife ; 
‘‘and she wants a holiday; she shall have it.” 

“I'd rather stay with you, Grandy; you'll be 
so lone.” 

‘‘ No, I wish to be out all to-morrow—the in- 
vestment! I shall not be alone—making friends 
with our future companion, Sophy.” 

x ‘‘ And can do without me already ?—heigh- 
Vance. “So that’s settled; good-by to you.” 


— 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Inspiring effect of the Fine Arts: the Vulgar are moved 
by their exhibition into generous impulses and flights 
of fancy, checked by the ungracious severities of their 
superiors, as exemplified in the instance of Cobbler 
Merle and his Servant-of-All-Work. 

THe next day, perhaps with the idea of re- 
moving all scruple from Sophy’s mind, Waife 
had already gone after his investment when the 
friends arrived. Sophy at first was dull and dis- 
pirited, but by degrees she brightened up; and 
when, the sitting over and the picture done (save 
such final touches as Vance reserved for solitary 
study), she was permitted to gaze at her own 
effigy, she burst into exclamations of frank de- 
light. ‘Am I like that! is it possible? Oh, 
how. beautiful! Mr. Merle, Mr. Merle, Mr. 


Merle!” and, running out of the room before 


Vance could stop her, she returned with the 
Cobbler, followed, too, by a thin, gaunt girl, 
whom he pompously called his housekeeper, but 
who, in sober truth, was servant-of-all-work. 
Wife he had none—his horoscope, he said, 
having Saturn in square to the Seventh House, 
forbade him to venture upon matrimony. All 
gathered round the picture; all admired, and 


. with justice—it was a chef-deuvre. Vance in 


his maturest day never painted more charming- 
ly. The three pounds proved to be the best out- 
lay of capital he had ever made. Pleased with 
his work, he was pleased even with that unso- 
phisticated applause. 

‘‘You must have Mercury and Venus very 


strongly aspected,” quoth the Cobbler; “ and 


if you have the Dragon’s:Head in the Tenth 
House, you may count on being much talked of 
after you are dead.” . 

‘After I am dead!—sinister omen!” said 
Vance, discomposed. “I have no faith in art- 
ists who count on being talked of after they are 
dead. Never knew a dauber who did not! But 
stand back—time flies—tie up your hair—put 
-on your bonnet, Titania. You have a shawl? 
—not tinsel, I hope!—quieter the better. You 
stay and see to her, Lionel.” 

Said the gaunt servantof-all-work to Mr. 
Merle—‘‘T'd let the gentleman paint. me, if he 
likes it—shall I tell him, master ?” : 

‘‘ Go back to the bacon, foolish woman. Why, 
he gave £3 for her likeness, ’cause of her Ben- 
efics!' But you’d have to give him three years” 
wages afore he’d look you straight in the face, 
cause, you see, your Aspects are crooked. 
And,” added the Cobbler, philosophizing, 
‘‘when the Malefics are dead agin a girl’s mug, 
man is so constituted by natur that he can’t take 
to that mug unless it has a gold handle. Don’t 
fret, tis not your fault: born under Scorpio— 
coarse-limbed—dull complexion—Head ‘of the 
Dragon aspected of—In fortunes in all four an- 
gles!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The Historian takes advantage of the summer hours 
vouchsafed to the present life of Mr. Waife's grand-: 
child, in order to throw a few gleams of light on her 
past. He leads her into the Palace of our Kings, and 
ring the Royal Gardens, 

uman Events, and the inse- 

the abrupt seizure and con- 
innocent and unforeboding 


moralizes 


Sucu orious afternoon! The capricious 
English’ summer was so kind that day to the 
child and her new friends! When Sophy’s small 
foot once trod the sward, had she been really 
Queen of the Green People, sward and footstep 
could not more joyously have met together. The 
grasshopper bounded, in fearless trust, upon the 
hem of her frock; she threw herself down on 
the grass, and caught him, but, oh, so tender- 
ly; and the gay insect, dear to poet. and fairy, 
seemed to look at her from that quaint, sharp 
face of his with sagacious recognition, resting 
calmly on the palm of her pretty hand; then 
when he sprang off, little moth-like butterflies 
peculiar to the margins of running waters, quiv- 
ered up from the herbage, fluttering round her. 
And there, in front, lay the Thames, glittering 
through the willows, Vance getting ready the 
boat, Lionel seated by he? side, a child like her- 
self, his pride of incipient manhood all forgotten ; 
happy in her glee—she loving him for the joy 
she felt—and blending his image evermore in 
her remembrance with her first summer holiday 
—with sunny beams—glistening leaves—warb- 
ling birds—fairy wings—sparkling waves. Oh 
to live so in a child’s heart—innocent, blessed, 
angel-like—better, better than the troubled re- 
flection upon woman's later thoughts ; better 
than that mournful ilfusion, over,which tears so 
bitter are daily shed—better than First Love! 
They entered the boat; Sophy had. never, to 
the best of her recolleetion, bean’ in a boat be- 
fore. All was new to her; the life-like speed of 
the little vessel—that world of cool, green weeds, 
with the fish darting to and fro—the. musical 
chime of oars—those distant, stately swans.’ She 
was silent now—her heart was very full. * _ 

‘“What are you thinking of, Sophy?” dsked 
Leonard, resting on the oar. j 

Thinking—I was not thinking.” 

‘¢ What then?” 

‘“‘T don’t know—feeling, I suppose.” 

‘Feeling what?” 

‘“‘As if between sleep and waking—as the 
water perhaps feels, with the sunlight on it!” 

“ Poetical,” said Vance, who, somewhat of a 
poet himself, naturally sneered at poetical tend- 
encies in others. ‘‘ But not so bad in its way. 
Ah, have I hurt your vanity? there are tears in 
your eyes.” 

Sir,” said Sophy, falteringly. I 
was thinking then.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said the artist, ‘‘that’s the worst of 
it; after feeling ever comes thought—what was 
yours ?”’ 

‘I was sorry poor grandfather was not here, 
that’s all.” 

‘‘It was not our fault; we pressed him cor- 
dially,” said Lionel. 

“You did, indeed, Sir—thank you! And I 
don’t know why he refused you.” The young 
men exchanged compassionate glances. 

Lionel then sought to make her talk of her 
past life—tell him more of Mrs. Crane. Who 
and what was she? 

Sophy could not, or would not, tell. The re- 
membrances were painful; she had evidently 
tried to forget them. And the people with 
Sa Waife had placed her, and who had been 
kind? 

The Miss Burtons—and they kept a day- 
school, and taught Sophy to read, write, and 
cipher. They lived near London, in a lane 
opening on a great common, with a.green rail 


-before the house, and had a good many pupils, 


and kept a tortoise-#hell cat and a canary. Not 
— to enlighten her listener did Sophy impart 
ere. 

And now they neared that stately palace, rich 
in associations of storm and splendor. The 
grand Cardinal—the iron-clad Protector; Dutch 
William of the immortal memory, whom we try ° 
so hard to like, and, in spite of the great Whig 
historian, that Titian of English prose, can only 
frigidly respect. Hard task for us Britons to 
like a Dutchman who dethrones his father-in- 
law and drinks schnaps. Prejudice, certainly ; 
but so itis. Harder still to like Dutch William’s 
unfilial Frau! Like Queen Mary! I could as 
soon like Queen Goneril! Romance flies from 
the prosperous, phlegmatic Aneas; flies from 
his plump Lavinia, his ‘‘fidus Achates,” Ben- 


tinck, flies to follow the poor, deserted, fugitive 
Stuart, with all his sins-upon his head. Kings 
have no rights divine, except when deposed and 
fallen; they are then invested with the awe that 
belongs to each solemn image of mortal vicissi- 
tude—Vicissitude that startles the Epicurean, 
‘“insanientis sapientia consultus,” andstrikes from 
his careless lyre the notes that attest a God! 
Some proud shadow chases another from the 
throne of Cyrus, and Horace hears in the thun- 


dence with the Fortune that snatches off the 
diadem in her whirring swoop.* But fronts 
discrowned take & new majesty to generous na- 
tures ;—ain all sleek prosperity there is some- 
thing commonplace—in ail grand adversity, 

e boat shot to the shore; the youn le 
landed, and entered the arch of The Scsalise 
palace. They gazed on the great hall and the 
presence-chamber and the long suite of rooms, 
with faded portraits—Vance as an artist, Lionel 
as an enthusiasti¢, well-read boy, Sophy as a won- 
+ dering, bewildered, ignorant child. And then 
they emerged into the noble garden, with its re- 
gal trees. Groups were there of well-dressed 
persons. Vance heard himself called by name. 
He had forgotten the London world—forgotten, 
amidst his midsummer ramblings that the Lon- 


don season was still ablaze—and there, strag- — 


glers from the great Focus, fine people, with 
languid tones and artificial jaded smiles, caught 
him in his wanderer’s dress, and walking side 
by side with the infant wonder of Mr. Rugge’s 
show, exquisitely neat indeed, but still in a col- 
ored print, of a pattern familiar to his observant 
eye in the windows of many a shop lavish of 
tickets, and inviting you to come in by the as- 
surance that it is ‘‘selling off.’ The artist 
stopped, colored, bowed, answered the listless 
questions put to him with shy haste; he then 
attempted to’escape—they would not let him. 

‘* You must come back and dine with us at the 
Star and Garter,” said Lady Selina Vipont. “A 
pleasant party—you know most of them—the 
Dudley Slowes, dear old Lady Frost, those pret- 
ty ladies Prymme, Janet and Wilhelmina.’ 

‘“We can’t let you off,” said sleepily Mr. 
Crampe, a fashionable wit, who rarely made 
more than one bon-mot in the twenty-four hours, 
and spent the rest of his time in a torpid state. 

Vance. “ Really you are too kind, but I am 
not even dressed for—” : 

Lapy Seria. “So charmingly dressed—so 
picturesque! Besides, what matters? Every 
one knows who you are. Where on earth have 
you been?” 

Vance. ‘ Rambling about, taking sketches.”’ 

Lavy (directing her eye-glass toward 
Lionel and Sophy, who stood-aloof). ‘“ But your 


companions, your brother ?—and that pretty lit- | 


tle girl—your sister, I suppose ? 
Vance (shuddering). ‘‘ No, not relations. I 
took charge of the boy—clever young fellow; 
and the little girl is—”’ 
Sexrna. “Yes. The little girl is—” 
Vance. “A little girl as you see; and very 
pretty, as you say—subject for a picture.” 
Lapy “Oh, let the 
children go and amuse themselves somewhere. 
Now we have found you—positively you are our 
prisoner.” 


London, she had with her that habit of com- 
mand natural to such royalties. «Frank Vance 
was no tuft-hunter, but once undersocial influen- 
ces, they had their effect on him, as on most men 
who are blessed with noses in the air. Those 
great ladies, it is true, never bought his pictures, 
but they gave him the position which induced 
others to buy them. Vance loved his art; his 
art needed its career. Its career was certain] 
brightened and quickened by the help of ra 
and fashion. 
In short, Lady Selina triumphed, and the 
painter stepped back to Lionel. ‘I must go to 
Richmond with these people. I know -you'll 
excuse me. I shall be to-night somehow. 


| By-the-by, you are going to the post-office here 


for the letter you expect from your mother; ask 
for mine too. You will take care of little Sophy, 
and (in a whisper) hurry her out of the garden, 
or that Grand Mogul feminine, Lady Selina, 
whose condescension would crush the Andes, 
will be stopping her as my proftégée, falling in 
raptures with that horrid colored print, saving, 
‘ Dear what pretty sprigs! where can such things 
be got ?’ and learning, perhaps, how Frank Vance 
saved the Bandit’s Child from the Rethorseless 
Baron. ’Tis your turn now. Save your friend. 
The Baron was a lamb compared to a fine lady.”’ 
He pressed Lionel’s unresponding hand, and 
was off to join the polite merry-making of the 
Frosts, Slowes, and Prymmes. 

Lionel’s pride ran up to the fever heat of its 
thermometer; more roused, though, on behalf 
of the unconscious Sophy than himself. 

‘*Let us come into the town, lady-bird, and 
choose a doll. You may have one now without 
fear of distracting you from—what I hate to 
think you ever stooped to perform.” 

As Lionel, his crest erect, and nostril dilated, 


way out from the gardens, he was obliged to 
pass the patrician party of whom Vance now 
made one. 

His countenance and air, as he swept by, struck 
them all, especially Lady Selina, “A very dis- 
tinguished-looking boy,” said she. “ ta. 


Valet ima summis 


Mutare, et insignia attenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens. Hinc apicem rapax 
‘Sustuli c sse gaude 
The concluding allusion is evidently to the Parthian 
revolutions, and the changeful fate of Phraates IV. ; and 
I do not feel sure that the g lines upon the phe- 
nomenon of the thunder in a serene sky have not a latent 


and half-allegorical meaning, dimly a 
out, to the historical reference at the 


; 


der the rush of Diespiter, and identifies Provi- — 


Lady Selina Vipont was one of the queens of . 


aud holding Sophy firmly by the hand, took his 
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fine face! Who did you say he was, Mr. 
?”’ 

‘“‘His name is Haughton Lionel 
ton ?” | 

“Haughton! Haughton! Any 

relation to poor, dear Captain Haughten—Char- 

lie Haughton, as he was generally called?” — 

Vance, knowing little more of his young 
friend’s parentage than that his mother let lodg- 
ings, at which, once domiciliated himself, he had 


made the boy’s acquaintance, and that she en- 


joyed the pension of a captain’s widow, replied 
carelessly : ‘ 

‘‘ His father was a captain, but I don’t knew 
whether he was a Charlie.” . - 

Mr. Cramps (the Wit). “Charlies are ex- 
finct! I have the last in a fossil—box and all!” 

General laugh, Wit shut up again, 


Lavy Seuina. “ He has a great look of Char-_ 


lie Haughton. Do you know if he is cennect- 
ed with that extraordinary man, Mr. Darrell ?” 

Vance. ‘“‘ Upon my word, I do not. What 
Mr. Darrell do you mean ?” 

Lady Selina, with one of those sublime looks 
of celestial pity with which personages in the 
great world forgive.ignorance of names and gen- 
ealezies in those not born within its orbit, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Oh, to be sure ; it is not exactly in the 
way of your delightful art to know Mr. Darrell, 
e first men in Parliament, a connec- 
tion of mine.” . 

Lapr Frost (nippingly). “You mean Guy 
Darrell, the lawyer.” 

Lapy Sera. “ Lawyer—true, now I think 
of it, he was a lawyer. But his chief fame was 
in the House of Commons. All parties agreed 
that he might have commanded any station; but 
he was too rich, perhaps, to care sufficiently 
about office. Atail events, Parliament was dis- 
solved when he was at the height of his reputa- 
tion, and he refused to be re-elected.” 

One Str Jasper STOLLHEAD (a member of the 
Ilouse of Commons, young, wealthy, a constant 
attendant, of great promise, with speeches that 
were filled with facts, and emptied the benches). 
“‘T have heard of him. Before my time; law- 
yers not much weight in the House now.” 

Lapy Sevina. “I am told that Mr. Darrell 
did not speak like a lawyer. But his career is 


_over—lives in the country, and sees nobody—a 


thotisand pities—a connection of mine, too— 
great loss to the country, Ask your young friend, 
Mr. Vance, if Mr. Darrell is not his relation. I 
hope so, for his sake. Now that our party is in 
power, Mr. Darrell could command any thing 
for ethers, though he has-ceased to act with us. 
Our party is not forgetful of talents.” 

Lapy Frost (with icy crispness). ‘‘I should 
think not; it has so little of that kind to remem* 
ber.” 

Sm Jasper. “‘Talent is not wanted in the 
House of Commons now—don’t go down, in fact. 
Business assembly.” 

Lapy (suppressing a yawn). “ Beau- 
tiful day! We had better think of going Kack 
to Richmond.” 

General assent, and slow retreat. 


CHAPTER XV. 


_ The Historian records the attachment to public business 


which distinguishes the British Legislator. —Teuching 
instance of the regret which ever in patriotic bosom 
attends the neglect of a public duty. 
From the dusty’ height of a rumble-tumble 
affixed to Lady Selina Vipont’s barouche, and 
by the animated side of Sir Jasper Stollhead, 


Vance caught sight of Lioriel and Sophy at a- 


corner of the spacious green near the Palace. 
He sighed, he envied them. He thought of the 
boat, the water, the honey-suckle arbor at the 
little inn—pleasures het had denied himself— 
pleasures all in his own way. They seemed still 
more alluring by contrast with the prospect be- 
fore him; formal dinner at the Star and Gar- 
ter, with titled Prymmes, Slewes, and Frosts, a 
couple of guineas a-head, including light wines, 
which he did not drink, and the expense of a 
chaise back by himself. But such are life and 
its social duties—such, above all, ambition ‘and 
a career. Who, that would leave a name on his 
tombstone, can say to his own heart, “‘ Perish, 
Stars and Garters ; my existence shall pass from 
day to day in honey-suckle arbors?” 

Sir Jasper Stolihead interrupted Vance’s rev- 
erie by an impassioned sneeze—‘‘ Dreadful smell 
of hay!’ said the legislator, with watery eyes. 
** Are you subject tothe hay fever? Iam! A— 
tisha—tisha—tisha (sneezing)—country fright- 
fully unwholesome at this time of year. And to 
think that I ought now to be in the House—in 
my committee-room—no smell of hay there— 
most impertant committee.” | 

Vance (rousing himself). Ah !—on what ?” 

Sir Jasper (regretfully). ‘‘ Sewers!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Signs of an impending revolution, which, like all revo- 
iutiqns, seems t» come of a sudden, though its causes 
have long been at work; and to go off in.a tantram, 
tiough its effects must run on to the end of a history. 
Lionet could not find in the toyshops of the 

village a doll good enough to satisfy his liberal 

inclinations, but he bought one which amply 


. contented the humbler aspirations of Sophy. He 


then strolled to the post-office. ‘There were sev- 
eral letters for Vance—one for himself in his 
mother’s handwriting. He delayed opening it 
for the moment. The day was far advanced— 
Sophy must be hungry. In vain she declared 
she was not. They passed by a fruiterer’s stall. 
‘Che strawberries and cherries were temptingly 
fresh—the sun still very powerful. At the back 
of the fruiterer’s was a small garden, or rather 


- orchard, smiling cool through the open door— 


little tables Iaid out there. The good woman 
who kept the shop was accustomed to the wants 
and tastes of humble metropolitan visitors. But 
the garden was luckily now empty—it was be- 
fore the usual hour for tea-parties ; so the young 


a 


folks had the pleasantest table under an apple- 
tree, and the choice of the freshest fruit. Milk 
and ‘cakes were added to the fare. It was a 
banquet, in Sophy’s eyes, worthy that happy 
day. And when Lionel had finished his share 


of feast, eating fast, as spirited impatient . 


boys, formed to push on in life and spoil their 
digestion, are apt to do; and while Sophy was 
still lingering over the last of the strawberries, 
he threw himself back on his chair, and drew 
forth his letter. Lionel was extremely fond of 
his mother, but her letters were not often those 
which a boy is over eager to read. It is not all 
mothers whe understand what boys are—their 
quick susceptibilities, their precocious manli- 
ness, all their mystical ways and oddities. A 


| letter from Mrs. Haughton generally somewhat 


fretted and irritated Lionel’s high-strung nerves, 
and he had instinctively put off the task of read- 
ing the one he held, till satisfied hunger and 


.cool-breathing shadows, and rest from the dusty 
road, had lent their soothing aid to his undevel-. 


oped philosophy. 

He broke the seal slowly ; another letter was 
inclosed within. At the first few words his coun- 
tenance changed; he uttered a slight exclama- 
tion, read on eagerly; then, before concluding 
his mother’s epistle, hastily tore open that which 
it had contained, ran his eye over its contents, 
and, dropping both Ietters on the turf below, 
rested his face on his hand, in agitated thought. 
Thus.ran his mother’s letter 

“My Dear Boy,—How could you? Do it 
slyly!! Unknown to your own mother!!! I 
could not believe it of you!!!! Take advantage 
of my confidence in showing you the letters of 
your father’s cousin, to write to himself—c/an- 
destinely !—you, who I thought had such an open 
character, and who ought to appreciate’ mine. 
Every one who knows me says I am a woman in 
ten thousand—not for beauty and talent (though 
I have had my admirers for them too), but for 
GoopNEss! As a wife and mother, I may say I 
have been exemplary. I had sore trials with the 
dear captain—and IMMENSE temptations. But 
he said on his death-hed, ‘ Jessica, you are an 
angel.” And I have had offers since—IMMENSE 
offers—but I devoted myself to my child, as you 
know. And what I have put up with, letting the 
first floor, nobody can tell; and*only a widow’s 
pension—going before a magistrate to get it paid. 
And to think my own child, for whom I have 
borne so much, should behave so cruelly to me! 
Clandestine! ’tis that which stabs me. Mrs. In- 
man found me crying, and said, ‘ What is the 
matter ?—you, who are such an angel, crying 
like a baby!’ And I could not help saying, ‘ "Tis 
the serpent’s tooth, Mrs. I.’ What you wrote to 
your benefactor (and I had hoped patron) I don’t 
care to guess; something very rude and impru- 
dent it must be, judging by the few lines he ad- 
dressed to me. I don’t mind copying them for 
you to read. All my acts are above board—as 
often and often Captain H. used to say, ‘ Your 
heart is in a ghass-case, Jessica;’ and so it is! 
but my son keeps his under lock and key. 

“‘« Madam (this is what he writes to me), ‘ your 
son has thought fit to infringe the condition upon 
which I agreed to assist you on his behalf. I 


inclose a reply to himself, which I beg you will - 


give to his own hands without breaking the seal. 
Since it did not seem to you indiscreet to com- 
municate to a boyof his years letters written 
solely to yourself, you can not blame me if I take 
your implied estimate of his capacity to judge 
for himself of the nature of a correspondence, 
and of the views and temper of,,.Madam, your 
very obedient servant.’ And that’s all, to me. 
I send his letter to you—seal unbroken. I con- 
clude he has done with you forever, and your 
CAREER is lost! But if it be so, oh, my poor, 
poor child! at that thought I have not the heart 
to scold you farther. If it be so, come home to 
me, and work and. slave for you, and you shall 
keep up-your head and be a géntleman still, as 
you are, every inch of you. Don’t mind what 
I’ve said at the beginning, dear—don’t! you 
know I’m hasty, and I was Aurt. But you could 
not mean to be sly and underhand—'twas only 
your high spirit—and it was my fault ; I should 
not have shown you the letters. I hope you are 
well, and have quite lost that nasty cough, and 
that Mr. Vance treats you with proper respect. 
I think him rather too pushing and familiar, 
though a pleasant young man on the: whole. 
But, after all, he is only a painter. Bless you, 
my child, and don’t have secrets again from 
your poor mother, JESSICA HAUGHTON.” 

The inclosed letter was as follows: 8 

““LIoNEL HauGutox,—Some men might be 
displeased at receiving such a letter as you have 
addressed to me; I am not. At your years, 
and under the same circumstances, I might 
have written a letter much in the same spirit. 
Relieve your mind—as yet you owe me no obili- 
gations; you have’only received back a debt due 
toyou. My father was poor; your grandfather, 
Robert Haughton, assisted him in the cost of my 
education. I have assisted your father’s son ; 
we are quits. Before, however, we decide on 
having done with cach other for the future, I 
suggest to you to pay me ashort visit. Probably 
I shall not like you, nor you me. But we are 
both gentlemen, and need not show dislike too 
coarsely. If you decide on coming, come at 
once, or possibly you may not find me here. If 


you refuse, I shall have a poor opinion of your. 


sense and temper, and in a weck I shall have 
forgotten your existence. I ought to add that 
your father and I were once warm friends, and 
that by descent I am the head not only of my 
own race, which ends with me, but of the Haugh- 
ton family, of which, though your line assumed 
the name, it was but a younger branch. Now- 
adays young men are probably not brought up 
to care for these things—I was. Yours, 
“Guy HaveuTon Darne 

** Manor House, Fawley." 


days are not too many! 


Sophy picked up the fallen letters, placed 
them on Lionel’s lap, and looked into his face 
wistfully. He smiled, resumed his mother’s 
epistle, and read the concluding passages which 
he had before omitted. Their sudden turn from 
reproof to tenderness melted him. He began 
to feel that his mother had a right to blame 
him for an act of concealment. Still she never 
would have consented to his writing such a let- 
ter; and had that letter been attended with so 
ill a result? Again he read Mr. Darrell’s blunt 
but not offensive lines. Lis pride was soothed 


-—why should he not now love his father’s 


friend? He rose briskly, paid for the fruit, and 
went his way back to the beat with Sophy. As 
his oars cut the wavé he talked gayly, but he 
ceased to interrogate Sophy on her past. 
getic, sanguine, ambitious, his own future en- 
tered now into his thoughts. Still, when the 
sun sunk as the inn came partially into view from 


the winding of the banks and the fringe of the 


willows, his mind again settled on the patient, 
quiet little girl, who had not ventured to ask 
him one question in return for all he had put 
so unceremoniously to her. Indeed, she was si- 
lently musing over words lic had inconsiderately 
let fall—‘‘ What I hate to think you had ever 
stooped to perform.” Little could Lionel guess 
the unquiet thoughts which those words might 
hereafter call forth from the brooding, decpen- 
ing meditations of lonely childhood! At length, 
said the boy, abruptly, as he had said once be- 
fore— 

‘‘J wish, Sophy, you were my sister.” He 
added, in a saddened tone, “ I never had a sister 
—I have so longed for one! However, surely 
we shall meet again. You go to-morrow—so 
must J.” 

Sophy’s tears flowed softly, noiselessly. 

“Cheer up, lady-bird; I wish you liked me 
half as much as I like you!’’ 

‘“‘T do like you—oh, so much!” cried Sophy, 
passionately. 

*‘ Well, then, you can write, you say ?” 

“A little.” 

‘¢ You shall write to me now and then, and I 
to you. I'll talk to your grandfather about it. 
Ah, there he is, surely!” ~ 

The boat now ran into the shelving creek, 
and by the honey-suckle arbor stood Gentleman 
Waife, leaning on his stick. | 

‘¢- You are late,” said the actor, as they land- 
ed, and Sophy sprang into hisarms. ‘I began 
to be uneasy, and came here to inquire after 
you. You*have not caught cold, child ?” 

LioneEv. ‘ She is the best of children. Pray, 
come into the inn, Mr. Waife; no toddy, but 
some refreshment.” 


Waire. “I thank you—no, Sir ; I wish to get 
I walk slowly; it will be dark. 


home at once. 
soon.” 
Lionel tried in vain to detain him. There 


was a certain change in Mr. Waife’s manner to 
7 him; it was much more distant—it was even 


pettish, if not surly. Lionel could not account 
for it—thought it mere whim at first, but as he 
walked part of the way back with them toward 


the village, this asperity continued, -nay, in- 


creased. Lionel was hurt; he arrested his 
steps. 
‘**T see you wish to have your grandchild to 
yourself now. May I call early to-morrow? 
Sophy will tell you that I hope we may not al- 
together lose sight of each other, I will give 
you my address when I call.” 

‘What time to-morrow, Sir ?” 

** About nine.” | 

Waife bowed his head and walked on, but 


' Sophy looked back toward her boy friend, sor- 


rowfully, gratefully—twilight in the skies that 
had been so sunny—twilight in her face that 
had been so glad! She looked once, twice, 
thrice, as Lionel halted on the road and kissed 
his hand. The third time Waife said, with un- 
wonted crossness— 

‘‘Enough of that, Sophy ; looking after young 
men is not proper! What does he mcan about 
‘seeing each other, and giving me his ad- 
dress ?’ ”’ 

“He wished me to write to him sometimes, 
and he would write to me.” 

Waife’s brow contracted’; but if, in the excess 
of grandfatherly caution, he~could have sup- 
posed that the bright-hearted boy of seventeen 
meditated fiterior ill to that fairy child in such 
a scheme for correspondence; he must have been 
in his dotage, and he had not hitherto evinced 
any signs of that. : 

Farewéll, pretty Sophy! the evening star 
shines upon yon elm-tree that hides thee from 
view. Fading—fading grows the summer land- 
scape; faded already from the landscape thy 
gentle image! So ends a holiday in life. Hal- 
low it, Sophy; hallow it, Lionel. Life’s holi- 


REMINISCENCES OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
No. I. 

Permaps the most significant if not the most im- 
portant event of the present century, at least con- 
nected with the American continent, was the dis- 
covery.of gold in California, and the consequent 
starting into life of the remarkable people who 
have spread themselves over the broad surface of 
our possessions on the Pacific coast. It is the more 
interesting from the fact that those pioneers of civil- 
ization in their astonishing progress have scarcely 
realized or recognized a political infancy, but have 
sprung full-plumed into manhood, have carried with 
them all the appliances and means for the introduc- 
tion of the useful and elegant arts, and so far from 
being “ frontiersmen”—a term usually applied to 
the rough backwoods settlers of the uninhabited 
West—are fast becoming, if they are not already, 
one of the most luxurious as well as enterprising 
people on the continent. They are now rearing 


Ener-. 


throughout a country of unsurpassed fertility evi- 
dences of industry and wealth, and are actually 
treading upon the heels of the Atlantic States, and 
challenging the admiration of the world. 

It is a curious fact that more than two centuries 
elapsed between the discovery of California by 
Cabrillo, the Portuguese navigator, in 1542; and 
that of the bay of San Francisco, in 1769, by the’ 
Spanish missionaries. - It is pretty well ascertained 
that Sir Francis Drake, who landed on the coast at 
Jack's Harbor, te the northward of San Francisce, 
passed by, or did not approach, what is now known 
as the ‘‘Golden Gate.” It was reserved for the de- 
vout padres of succeeding generations to stumble © 
upon the great bay while traveling up the coast 
from San Diego in search of an eligible location for 
a Catholic mission. In their wonder and delight 
they named it after the patron ‘saint of the Fran- 
ciscan order, and it is a popular error to suppose 
that it received its name from Sir Francis Drake, 
who lived and died as ignorant of its existence as 
Cabrillo had been. 3 

But though the honor of the discovery of Cali- 
fornia does not belong to Drake, he certainly merits - 
that of being the first explorer and gold finder; for 
the chronicler of his voyages tells us, ‘‘ The admiral 
and some of his people traveling to a distance in the 
country, saw such a quantity of rabbits that it ap- 
peared an entire warren; they also saw deer in 
such plenty as to run a thousand in a herd, The 
earth of the country seemed to promise rich veins 
of gold and silver, some of the ore being constantly | 
found on digging.” So it is pretty evident that 
these fork-bearded old navigators had an inkling 
of the auriferous nature of the soil, and kept it as 
secret from that generation as Colonel Frémont | 
seems to have preserved for so long a time his gold 
discoveries from this. Whether the early explorers 
happened upon any of the quaint-looking picks and 
spades of the workmen employed in digging gold 
for Solomon’s Temple does not appear; some of the 
speetacled sarans of the California Academy of 
Natural Sciences will doubtless solve this question 
in good time; none of them have yet satisfactorily 
located the gold-bearing Ophir, and California is 
better entitled to be considered the ancient gold 
fields of sacred Scriptures than any other country 
after Australia. 

So the bay of San Francisco, if we may rely on 
the few historical facts that have been transmitted, 
has only been discovered eighty-eight years. While — 
our patriotic ancestors were industriously under- 
mining the fabric of British dominion in the colo- 
nies, and in the hottest times of the controversies 
with the royal governors, a few pious monks were 
unconsciously sowing the seeds of a great Pacific 
empire, which has already become a feature in the 
history ef this century, and has, more than any 
other event of modern times, acted upon the world’s 
commerce and general destiny. That was the first 
step toward the civilizing of the northern Pacific 
coast, and the.opening of the gold mines to the in- 


dustry of all nations. : 


But not aJl the gold mines with the vast indus- 
try which has been exerted to develop them, nor 
the rapid peopling and civilizing of a country as 
large in extent as all New England, are matters of 
such are to the new-comer as the wealthy em- 
poriufm which has so suddenly appeared like a crea- 
tion of Aladdin’s lamp. History offers no parallel. 
to the growth of San Francisco; a city of which it 
may be said it never had an infancy, but passed 
from its birth into vigorous manhood almost at a 
leap. The future historian of this century will find 
it difficult to exaggerate the story of the settlement 
of California; for the events connected with its 
growth are even in our day considered as fabulous. 
But of San Francisco, who shall relate as sober 
facts the story of its rise and progress, and escape 
the charge of Munchausenism? Yet upon some 
luminous writer of the next generation will de- 


volve this task. Of the queer adventures, the 


fight, fun, and the death-scenes—of the treasures 
that poured into the lap of this new EI Dorado—of 
the gambling saloons, the great conflagrations, the 
public-executions—how fortunes were won and lost 
—how shrewd, far-secing men were ruined in spec- 
ulations, and dull fellows stumbled into wealth— 
and of all the exciting events of the early days of 
San Francisco—truly it will be a strange and ab- 
sorbing narration for future ages. 

Six years after the padres had discovered the 
bay, they founded the Mission of-San Francisco, 
afterwards known as the Mission of Doleres ; and 
from that germ has sprung the present proud city 
which perpetuates its name. | : 

A glance at some of the characteristics of the 
early days of San Francisco, and the more conven- 
tional and systematic state of society to which the 
city has at last arrived, will suffice to display its 
past and present condition ; and to do this we can 
only treat a few of the subjects from the mass 
which come before us, and these but briefly and 
superficially. 

The city did not then present the picture of thrift, 
wealth, and elegance which is indicated by. our 
engraving—from a drawing by Mr. T. A. Ayres, 
as taken from the southward, a new point of view, 
and as an absolutely correct representation of San 
Francisco as it now stands. The old resident will 
easily identify the more familiar churches, public 
buildings, and dwelling-houses. It would require, . 
indeed, many volrmes of narrative, and the detail- 
ed adventures of hundreds of enterprising charac- 
ters, to faithfully portray the strange events of 
1849-59, These two years may be considered the 
era of the gold fever, for then more persons arrived 
to swell the great multitudes streaming into the 
interior from San Francisco than at any other time 
in the history of California. Every artifice and 
dodge that Yankee ingenuity could suggest to 
make money was put into requisition. Men who ° 
had never raised a hand for their own support found 
themselves thrown on their own resources; and in 
the streets you might see “ gentlemen with high 
foreheads and gold spectacles,” clad in red shirts 
and cowhide boots driving teams, serving as wait- 
ers in eating-houses, or acting as auctioneers, boat- 
men, mule-drivers, cooks, and every other labori- 
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ous or menial occupation. Here existed the most 
democratic state of society on record. The State 
was on the eve of its admission into the Union, and 
numerous were the wire-pullers and used-up polit- 
ical hacks willing to serve their country in any 
profitable capacity. Ex-Senators and bearded re- 
turned miners met face to face and on equal terms, 
except that the pockets of the latter were likely to 
be the best lined. It seemed that all nations had 
contributed to the exhibition—for one could hear ev- 
ery language spoken—from Norwegian to Chinese. 
Wandering along the muddy streets, and staring 
around them at the new and curious architecture 
of this city in embryo, might be seen Lascars, 
Chinese, Sandwich Islanders, Japanese, Mexicans, 
Chileans, and Indians—the peculiar costume of 
each blending strangely with the more numerous 
crowds of our own countrymen and Tepresentatives 
from all parts of Europe. 

Hundreds of speculating adventurers crowded 
the auctions, which were daily held, of entire car- 
goes, which were knocked down in detail generally 
at prices ruinous to the deluded shippers in Europe 
and the Eastern States. The circulating medium 
at that time was gold dust, which, by an agreec- 
ment of the merchants, some time previous, was to 
be received at $16 per ounce. At these auctions 
men would bid, and deposit'a bag of the precious 
dust as security for the purchase. Instances were 
common of persons buying quantities of merchan- 
dise for which they could see no possible chance 
of sale, and depending on some conflagration or 


sudden to get rid of their bargain at. an | 


advance. 

Incredible amounts of some kinds of goods ar- 
rived. Of the article of tobacco such quantities 
were received that at last it would scarcely pay 
for the lighterage; and the greater part of what 
was shipped was of such an inferior quality that 
none would buy it. After one of the great fires, 
and when building materials were scarce, hund¥eds 
of boxes were placed so as to form the foundation 
of a store, and this building now actually rests 


upon tobacco, which, if it has kept dry, has prob- 


ably greatly improved i in quality. 

One vessel which lay in the harbor loaded with 
lime in barrels, and bags of hair for plaster, was 
obliged to throw most ef, her cargo overboard, as 
it was not of sufficient value at the market rates 

_to pay for lightering ashore, much less for storage. 

A few days after this summary disposal of the 
cargo, and when the ship was about sailing for 
China, the great fire occurred, and immediately 
after lime, and all building material, went up a 
thousand per cent. in value. So extraordinary and 
unforeseen were the occurrences of that remarka- 
ble period, that the calculations of the shrewdest 
men were at fault. . 

As an illustration of the growth of the city, the 
ship Niantic, apparently a sound and valuable ves- 
sel, was lightened of all her ballast, and at high- 
tide warped up to the beach, and grounded, bows 
on. She was inclosed with piles, driven firmly into 
the bottom of the bay, and housed over for a store- 
ship, The city gradually encroached upon. the 

r, reached and passed the ship ; ; and as houses 
were built, the lots wereilled in with earth. At: 
last the ship was surrounded with solid ground and 
buildings. She began to be ‘‘ up town ;” and when, 
in the great fire of ‘‘’51,’’ she shared the fate of the 
city, a part of which she had become, she was 
many blocks inland from the water’s edge. At 
present, the well-known Niantic Hotel, reared upon 
her blackened timbers and ribs, stands far up in the 
centre of the business portion of the city, and out 
of sight and hearing of ships or salt water. 

At one of the auctions referred to, a wide-awake 

. Yankee bought a hundred boxes of eggs, packed in 
Boston or New York, and sold as they stood for 
** better or for worse.’’ Our speculator got them 
at the rate of twenty cents; but on opening a few 
boxes after the sale, an unmistakable effluvia, aris- 
ing from some which had been roughly handled, 


revealed the fact that they had gone the way of © 


-all eggs. Every box that was opened told the 
same story. Nothing disconcerted at this discov- 
ery, he nailed them up carefully, and submitted 
them to another auctioneer on the following dav, 
who turned them over to a second eager specul:- 
tor at an advance of 100 per cent. How this buyer 
disposed of his savory purchase never transpired. 
There was no fixed or reasonable value to any class 
of merchandise. Very many articles of standard 
value were not considered worth store-room, and 
goods in the clothing and provision line were sol 
for far less than at the port whence they were 
shipped. 

Even ministers of the gospel were reduced by 
the peculiar state of affairs to such straits as to 
oblige them to abandon a while their clerical call- 
ing, and engage in the more exciting avocations 
of business. One gentleman, who has often held 


a fashionable congregation in silent admiration of . 


his eloquence, purchased with the remnant of his 
funds the material for a tent, which he erected on 
a small vacant lot in Pacific Street. From this 
classic retreat he made daily forages about the 
wharves until, one day, he happened wpon a bar- 
rel of beans standing unclaimed as worthless. The 
beans were somewhat swollen with the rain, and 
presented an uninviting spectacle ; but the rever- 
end adventurer, nothing daunted, rolled it, with 
much tribulation, to his tent, made a rnise of some 
pork and a few plates, and, ‘with an old iron pot 
which had been thrown ashore from a condemned 
whaling-vessel, entered, heart and hand, inte the 
pork-and-beans business. With his little stock in 
trade he s00n began to make more money than he 
had ever realized from his happiest pulpit efforts. 
Fifty cents a plate was the price, and often, at night, 
he counted up from $15 to $20 profit on his sales. 
The gambling saloons in 1849-50 have often Leen 
used in illustrating the characteristics of that time. 
These have happily disappeared—at least from pul- 
lic view ; but those who can date back to the days 
of the fampus ‘*El Dorado,” the ‘* Arcade,” and oth- 
er equally well-known haunts of the gamblers, will 
readily recall the curious scenes which might on 
any night be witnessed there. They will remem- 
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ber the brilliantly-lighted halls, the bands of for- 
eign musicians perched aloft in the orchestra, 
whence issued the crash.of operatic airs and over- 
tures; the excited and nervous groups gathered 
about the tables, where were heaped up in tempt- 
ing profusion piles of gold dust and banks of glit- 
tering coin; the pretty taper fingers.of the French 
women who, with a careless smile, swept into the 
bank the stakes of the players, or as carelessly push- 
ed toward them their winnings ; all these have long 
since passed away ; the saloons have been dedicated 
to the god—if there be any such deity among the 
Germans—of lager bier and midnight masquerades. 

The writer remembers passing through one of 
the most notorious of these places, and pausing to 
hear the really fine performance of a selection from 
‘* Norma,’’ when his attention was attracted toa 
beautiful little child, with blue eves and golden 
locks, sitting at the principal gambling-table, and 
performing, under the direction of a blear-eyed har- 
ridan, the part of banker. The picture impressed 
itself deeply on the mind of every gazer. The 
child; who was about five years old, was of un- 
common loveliness, and recalled vividly some of 
the paintings of the old masters, in which sweet 
and cherub-like faces are represented. Her ex- 
treme beauty was rendered the more striking by 
the contrast it offered to the crime-stamped feat- 
ures-of the old creature who was acting as her in- 
structress. She was evidently placed there as a 
decoy,” and from the innocent smile with which 
she raked toward her the heaps of gold, or, under 
the direction of her mistress, told out to the beard- 
ed ruffians who were grouped about her their win- 
nings, showed how pure and uncontaminated her 
soul yet remained. Avarice, cunning, and the ex- 
cess of malignity and wickedness, were depicted in 
the face of the old woman. FEven the rough gam- 
blers, who gazed in silent wonder on. the loveliness 
-of the child, grew thoughtful as they contrasted 
the two. Perhaps they recurred to distant scenes, 
where their own children or sisters were thinking 
of the absent wanderer. But the *‘ catch’ was most 
successful, for more players crowded around that 
table than any other. 

Those were days when few people knew the value 
of money. Leaving home with the best resolu- 
tions and the determination to live soberly and 
economically, the young adventurer arrived among 
the new and exciting scenes of California, often 
forgot all but the glittering present, and fondly im- 
agined that these golden days would never end. 
But gradually affairs have turned into a healthy 
and natural channel; business has become system- 


_atized and as thoroughly regulated as in any other 


part of the world. Sudden fortunes are not so read- 
ily made as at first, and the roads to wealth are 
more legitimate and practical. It is not now so 


common. to see tempting piles of gold in the bro- 


kers windews. Big lumps and beautiful specimens 
find their way through the Expresses to the At- 
lantic States without making so Jong a stay in San 
Francisco. . The United States Branch Mint since 
its establishment has coined more gold than the 
other combined Mints of the government in the 
same space of time, and the same annual amounts 
of gold dust will probably never again go out of 
California that have been shipped in years past. 
More is consumed in the country, and manufactured 
into plate and ornaments than a stranger can well 
conceive of. The amount dug is annually increas- 
ing ; but with the organization of substantial firms 
in the principal towns of the interior, it becomes ab- 
sorbed in the various business channels of the coun- 
try, and is less ostentatiously displayed than for- 
merly. | 

The San Francisco of to-day, such as we present 
it in the preceding engraving, is not the harum- 
scarum, hap-hazard place we have ore described. 
Let us suppose ourselves about lafiding from the 
steamer. We have been twenty-three days en route 
from New York; and after gallantly steaming up 
the Pacific, almost constantly in sight of the coast 
of Mexico or California, we are at last entering the 
far-famed ‘* Golden Gate.” We leave the ponder- 
ous ferts’on our right, and gliding into the harbor, 
take in at a glance the tirited mountains of Contra 
Costa and Marin, the velvety slopes of Angel Isl- 
and, and following the trend of the coast, gaze up 
toward Red Rock and the opening which leads to the 
great gold-bearing interior. Rapidly we approach 
the wharf, the signal-gun reverberates among 
the hills, we reach the berth of the steamer, where, 
from our position on the upper deck, we can see 
lines of hacks and vehicles awaiting the landing 
of the new-comers. You step on shore with your 
baggage, sensible that you are on the Pacific side 
of the continent, but hardly realizing at first that it 


. is not foreign soil; you are almost startled at hear- 


ing yourself accosted in the familiar tones of the 
New York hackman, who hurriedly offers to take 
you tothe International, the St. Nicholas, the Met- 
ropolitan, or a dozen other familiar places. There 
is no mistaking the faces, the costumes, signs, build- 
ings, racket, newsboys’ cries, and the general hub- 
bul) of this scene. You arein San Francisco and yet 
in the United States. As you descend the gangway 
plank you arc jostled by eager individuals pushing 
their way on board, looking hurriedly around and 
peering under every bonnet as they hasten along 
in search of expected wives, sweet-hearts, or other 
dear ones. On the wharf are crowds pressing down 
toward the steamer; some to meet newly-arrived 
friends, others to see the sport, pick. pockets, or, in 
in New York parlance, to ‘‘be around” and see 
what’s going on. You single out and engage your 
hackman, and enter a handsome carriage drawn by 
horses whose spirit and symmetry you will find ex- 
emplified in hundreds of instances in the city. San 
Francisco you will soon find abounds in fine horses 
and ‘‘ turn-outs.” 

Your hackman, however, will bear watching ; 
for in San Francisco, mindful of the political influ- 


- ence of this fraternity, the successive city fathers 
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leading up from the wharves, and the peculiar 
hollow sound, as you progress, shows you they are 
planked ; while the uncertain and gyrating man- 
ner in which the carriage dodges along will best be 
explained by a glance from the window. You are 
at once lost in admiration of the dexterity of your 
Jehu in avoiding the innumerable chasms in the 
open thoroughfare—some of them capable of re- 
ceiving both horses in case of a misstep. 


There are thrilling stories of these ‘* man-traps,” ’ 


as the newspaper editors call them. Some of these 
gentlemen will tell you every few days, under the 
head of items, that not a night passes but some 
poor inebriate, or other unfortunate wanderer, 
meets his death by plunging through these holes 
into the silent waters beneath ; how bodies of un- 
known persons have been found floating there, and 
that the coroners of some past municipal adminis- 
trations have fished them up, held the usual in- 
quest, bought the funeral gear, and again deposit- 
ed the body in another dress under a wharf in an- 
other part‘of the city, again to be discovered, and 
an additional fee to be obtained from the county. 
The truth of these ramors, however, has never been 
proved, and, as rumors, we must pass them by. 
The subject of streets has been a most prolific 
and anxiously-debated one among the local politi- 
cians of San Francisco. Vast sums have been 
spent by the city in repairing them, and numer- 
ous fortunes have becn reaped from these jobs by 
unnumbered contractors. Above the watcr-line, 
and where the work has been done on dry land, 
the streets are in better average condition than 
those of New York, and would not suffer in com- 
parison with any in the United States. You are 
not long in getting inte some of these, and your 
carriage rolls easily along, and perhaps takes you 
into Montgomery Street—the Broadway, in point 
of reputation though not in name, of San Francis- 
co. Ilere you have blocks of brick, granite, and 


marble stores—some of them really fine buildings. - 


If in the daytime, you may see beautiful women 
and stylish men, rich dresses, splendidly-furnished 
stores, handsome equipages, and all that indicates 
a luxurious and wealthy metropolis. If in the 
evening, your eyes are greeted with the pleasant 
light of gas-lamps along the sidewalks, and of gas 
chandeliers in the stores. Not gay Broadway is 
more brilliantly illumined after dark than are some 
of the streets of San Francisco. | 

But the pride of the city is not alone in these 
evidences of its prosperity. The broad liberality 
of her people, the genial climate, and inviting fields 
opened for the exercise of every kind of talent, 
have drawn thither many men_of the first abili- 
ties. Here you will: meet with lawyers, schol- 
ars, divines, physicians, and orators—many of 
them, as is every where the case, pretenders, and 
of inferior stamp; but by far the larger proportion 
are noble representatives of their professions, and 
among them are men of rare scientitic attainments. 
- A stranger soon observes the waste of mind in 
San Francisco, and this is explained by the ex- 
traordinary competition which here occurs among 
so many men of superior powers in every branch 
of trade and professions. ‘There is, doubtless, in 
San Francisco, more unemployed talent, for a want 
of proper direction of its energies, than in any 
other city of its population in the world. Every 
man is, to some extent, an adventurer, and must 
possess sone nervous spring to have started him 
out of the beaten track of society across the .conti- 
nent into a new world. Soine of the earlier celeb- 
rities have since occupied conspicuous situations. 


-Many could be instanced. 


It is scarcely possible to predict too much for 
San Francisco. 
for it the main current of the trade hereafter to be 
established between this continent and Asia. It 


is already becoming the great whaling dépot of 


the Pacitic, and the time can not be far distant 
when whalers will carry their cargoes there in- 
stead of making the useless and expensive passage 
around Cape Horn. From there it can find ample 
conveyance at all seasons in the finest ships in the 
world to the Atlantic States. Great steamship 
lines will soon radiate from San Francisco to Chi- 
na, Australia, and to the principal ports in the Pa- 
cific. Population must continue to pour into Cali- 
fornia from Asia, as well as from every part of 
Europe and South America; and as the State in- 
creases, so will San Francisco grow in wealth and 
prosperity. 

Some lecturer has lately observed that there are 
four great natural dépcts in the world which, for 
centuries to come, are to be centre-points of trade 
and commerce, and attain to a degree of popula- 
tion and splendor yet unknown. ‘These, he says, 
are Shanghai, San Francisco, London, and New 
York. We have not here the space to follow his 
arguments, but to none of these dogs it seem. that 
his predictions will apply with more truth than to 
San Francisco. 
graphical position, a populous continent at her 
back, and looking from thirty days’ steaming dis- 
tance out of her Golden Gate upon the untold mill- 
ions of the East, she is the outlet of the produce 
of a hundred million acres of fertile land awaiting 
the labor of the husbandman, which, even without 
the inexhaustible gold-mines, would raise Califor- 
nia, and, consequently, San Francisco into a first- 
class city. Periods of temporary depression will 
continue to occur, as in all new cities; but none 
who have carefully noted her progress and the re- 


sources at her command can doubt the splendid fu- 


ture of San Francisco. 


THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


‘* Have you heard of the row the oystermen at Prince's 
Bay are kicking up about the location of the Quarantine 
at Seguine's Point 

‘* I have, Sir, and think their conduct in the premises 
unreasonable.” 

“Don't say unreasonable, say s(h)ell-fish; for don't 
von see they are atraid the bivalves will catch soime con- 
tagious disease, and be coutined to their beds th. creiy 

itt Tie doctrin thet thers Tet Ade 


‘ 


its position is such as to secure. 


Independent of her unrivaled geo- 


PRETTY AMERICAN COMPLIMENT. 

‘* Your English ladies are very handsome," said a po- ; 
lite young American gentleman to Mr, Punch. ~ 

‘* Your American girls are exquisitely lovely,’’ return- 
ed Mr. Punch, scorning to be outdone in courtesy. 

‘* Ay, girls, that is true; but they fall off as they count 
years. So you see your women carry off the palm, and 
what's more, it’s a palm that will bearadate.” 

‘* Bless ‘em all!” said Mr. Punch, piously. ‘* Let's 
liquor.” 


“Mr. Green, when you said there was too much Amer- 
ican eagle in the speaker’s discourse, did you mean that 
it was a talon-ted production ; and to what claws of the 
speech did you especially refer?” : 


Why are good husbands like dough? Women need 
(knead) them. 


The fop is a complete specimen of an outside philoso- 
pher. He is one-third collar, one-sixth patent leather, 
one-fourth walking-stick, aiid the rest kid-gloves and 
hair. As to his remote ancestry there is some doubt; 
but it is now pretty well settled that he is the son of a 
tailor’'s goose. He becomes ecstatic at the smell’ of new 
cloth. He is somewhat nervous, and to dream of tailors’ 
bills gives him the nightmare. By his hair, one would 
judge he had been dipped like Achilles; but it is evi- 
dent that the goddess must have held him by the head 
instead of the heel. Nevertheless, such men are useful. 
If there were not tadpoles there would be no frogs. They 
are not so entirely to blame for being devoted to extern- 
als. Paste diamonds must have a splendid setting to 
make them sell. Only it seems to be a waste of materials 
to put five dollars’ worth of beaver on five cents’ worth 
of brains. 


If a seaman should put about every time he encounters 
a head-wind, he certainly would be a long time in mak- 
ing a voyage. So he who permits himself to be bafiled 
by adverse circumstances, will never make headwzy in 
life. A sailor uses every wind to propel; so should the 
young man learn to trim his sails and guide his bark, 
that even the adverse gales should fill its bellying can- 
vas, and send it forward on its onward course. 


Bill Blower, by a landshark trapped 
When overcome with grog, 

Was forced a lawyer to consult 
To overhaul his log. 

The lawyer, wishing Jack to bleed, 
Put on a solemn face, 

And talked about the “ Bill of Rights” 
As bearing on the case. 

“Hold, shipmate !" cried the honest tar, 

** Avast there, if you will; 

I care not for the * Bill of Rights,’ 
But for the Rights of Bill.” 


FATHER (expostulating with his son). *‘ James, I am 
grieved beyond expressiun to sce the cruel way in which 
you have been going on lately. I have tried you at ev- 
ery thing, and you have failed in every thing. I put you 
in a merchant's office, and you were ignominiously sent 
about your business. I bought you a commission in the 
army, and you were very quickly recommended to sell 
out. In despair, I started you as a coal and wine mer- 
chant and general commission agent, but you didn't clear 
sufficient to pay for your boots and shoes. At last I got 
you a lucrative post in a Mutual Philanthropic Loan Of- 
tice, but even they wouldn't have any thing to do with 
you. It's painfully clear to my mind, James, that you 
are not fit for any thing. Under these circumstances, 


_ there is but one thing left now—ZJ must get you a situa- 


tion under. Government !” 

The comet that didn't come is now laughed at severely. 
The Galveston Herald says: ‘‘ The comet is said to be 
visible in the northwestern heavens, near Ursa Major. 
Our reporter thinks he could have seen it the other night 
if he had tried a glass. ‘ Yes,’ said our skeptical imp, 
* you'd have seen it in a horn.'"’ 

The Louisville Journal says : ‘‘ The comet is a gay de- 
eciver. He promised to jostle the earth, but has only 
jilted her. The rogue has told a tale instead of showing 
one.”’ 

And the poet of the New Orleans Crescent sings, as the 
comet retires : 

‘* Grate Comick, yure a goin! With greatful feelins 

I apreshiate the fack, and wish yer a plesent 
Jurny. With mi telespoak Ive wotcht yure 
Moshuns; and Ime free tu say, I like the 
Aspeck of yure tale mutch moar nor that uv 
Yure phigger hed." ; 


Frank, where have you been 
**I’ve been playing at an old game—chasing a hoop in 
Chestnut Street.” 


Mr. Singlestick mystified a tea-party by remarking that 
women are facts. When pressed to explain his meaning, 
he said, *“‘ Facts are stubborn things." : 


A woman in New Hampshire, who had been abused by 
her husband, stitched the Led-clothes around him at night 
while he was asleep, and thrashed him within an inch of 
his life. He seems to have had the advantage of her at 
first, but in the end she *‘ sewed him up.” 


‘* Ma," said a little girl in her pantalets, ‘‘can’'t I have 
a husband 

‘* No, no, daughter, don't bother 

‘Well, then, Ma, can't I have a stick of candy?" 


A fellow-who went to hear a fashionable and popular 
preacher recently, says that the text was, ‘* He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear,’ which the preacher render- 
ed, ‘‘ He that hath yahs to yah, let him yah." 


The surgeon and tie glazier are light-hearted men, 
yet both are frequently engaged in paneful operations ; 
then learn, oh reader, that to ‘‘ make both ends meat,” 
| is not necessary to put a piece of beef on each one of. 

em. 


“ My wife,” said a critic, ‘‘is the most even-tempered 
person in the world—she's always mad." 


A few days since a learned counsel deemed it necessa- 


ry to shake the testimony of a Mr. Butterworth, by im- 
_pugning his veracity. A witness being called to the stand, 


the lawyer commenced— 

you know Mr. Butterworth 

What is Butterworth?” 

‘* Butter worth—let me see—about two and tenpence a 
pound, Sir, although I have paid as high as—" 

The lawyer stared, ‘* Yes, that willdo, Sir. You can 
take your seat.” 


The man who attempted to catch the speaker's eye with 
a stec’-trap, was ordered to take the floor by the Sergeant- 
at-arms. 


A lady in Auburn was in her garden the other day, 
when she suddenly rushed into the house exclaiming that 
she was attacked by a snake, and fainted, when it was 
found that one of her hoops had given way and caused 
her fright. | 


‘* Papa, have guns got legs?” 
+6 No 


‘‘ How do they kick, then ?” 
‘* With their breeches, my son!" 


Mrs. Nicholson says: ‘; Clandestine seldom 
bring happiness; the woman who sacrifices e and 
father’s and mother’s affection for a lover, unless the par- 
ents are unusually unreasonable, generally reaps that re- 
ward which follows in the footsteps of ingratitude and 
disobedience." 


The Hon. Jefferson Davis, in a late speech at Jack- 
son, Mississippi, mentioned, as an illustration of the vast- 
nes: of our national domain, the fact that during the four 


veur ot the late Admini-tration more land was ceded by 
the Goverment for interndl improvement and | 


_ The triumph of a woman lies not in the admiration of 
her lover, but in the respect of her husband, and that can 
only be gained by a constant cultivation of those, quali- 

ties which she knows he most values. | 


The most curious thing in the world is a woman that is 
not curious, : 


The question asked bya hospital physician was, ‘‘ How 


many deaths?” ‘*Nine.” ‘* Why, I ordered medicine 
for ten." “Yes, but one would not take it." 


A new York paper, noticing the death of General Bell, 
of New Hampshire, says he was ‘‘a lawyer by profession, 
and an man in practice.” 


An old physician was declaiming in our hearing, the 
other day, upon the propensity which a majority of peo- 
le display in eating unripe fruit and vegetables. Said 


e, 
“There is not a vegetable growing in our fardens that 
is not best when arrived at maturity, and most of them 
are positively injurious when they are not fully ripe." 
'“*T know one thing that ain't so good when ‘tia ripe as 
‘tis when it is green," interrupted a little boy, in a very 
confidential but modest manner. 
‘*What's that" sharply said the physician, vexed at 
having his principles disputed by a mere boy. 
* A cucumber!" replied the lad. 
Bg Doctor winked at us with both eyes, but said no- 
thine. 


Five new-made brides came up the Hudson on Wed- 
nesday in the New World. 


their husbands were ‘“‘not worth mentioning.” If the 
brides were unattended by their bridegrooms, they must 
have found the New World very like the Old World, after 
on oe Toots says, it’s of no consequence—to the 
public. 


General Sir Charles J. Napier tells the following story 
of his childhood: ‘* There was in Limerick a great coarse 
woman, wife of Dr. Murphy. When she heard of my 
misfortune, she said, ‘Poor boy! I suppose a fly kicked 
his spindle-shanks.’ Being a little fellow then, though 
now, be it known, five feet seven inches and a half high, 
this offended me greatly; and as the Lord would have 

“{t, she broke her own leg just as I was getting well. Go- 
ing to her house with an appearance of concern, I told 
the servant how sorry I was to hear that a bullock had 
kicked Mrs. Murphy and hurt its leg very much, and 
that I had called to know if her leg was also hurt. She 
never forgave me." 


My friend, the foreigner, called on me to bid me fare- 
well before he quitted the town, and on his departure he 
said, ‘‘I am -going to the country.” I ventured to cor- 
rect his phraseology, by saying that we were accustomed 
to say, “going into the country.” He thanked me for 
this correction, said le profited by my lesson, and added : 
**T will knock into your door on my return !"' | 

An agricultural society up in Vermont offers the fol- 
lowing premium: ‘‘A beautiful silk dress (the color and 
quality to be optional with the fair recipient) to the mak- 
er of the best loaf of bread—the competitors to be un- 
married ladies, and the committee of judges to consist of 
bachelors and widowers."* It is generally thought that 
bachelors in search of good house-keepers will be on 
hand at that agricultural fair. : 


General Henningsen, the redoubtable aid of General 
Filibuster Walker, writes a letter in which he says: ‘It 
is hardly worth while to notice here and contradict such 
absurd storics as those which charge me with killing and 
eating a woman at Granada."’ It is certainly gratifying 

eto know that these ravenous: gentlemen did not eat wo- 
men. They did worse things than that, however. 


Jn things of moment on thyself depend, 
Nor trust too far thy servant or thy friend, 
With private views, thy friend may promise fair, 
And servants very seldom prove sincere. 


What may be done, with care perform to-day; 
Dangers unthought of will attend delay. 

Your distant prospects all precarious are, 
And Fortune is as fickle as she's fair. ~ 


No trivial loss, nor trivial gain despise; . 
Mole-hills to mountains, if oft heaped, will rise. 
Weigh every small expense and nothing waste— 
Farthings long saved amount to pounds at last. 


What has a cat that nothing else has ?—Kittens. - 


Why is a chicken running, like a man whipping his 
wife ?—Becayse it’s a fowl proceeding. 


to see an elephant. The first caught hold of his trunk, 
the second his tusk, the third his ear, the fourth his leg, 
and the fifth his tail. Having satisfied their curiosity 
they departed. A neighbor shouted after them as they 
passed along, ‘‘ Halloo, you blind men, where have you 
been?" ‘*Oh, we've been to see the elephant."" ‘‘ Well, 
»have you seen him?" ‘* Yes." ‘* What is he like?’ 
The first said, ‘“‘ He is like a cable, smooth and soft;" 
the second, ‘‘ IIe is like a stake, pared and a little 
curved ;" the third, ‘‘ He is like a fan;" the fourth, He 


you all are, you blind men! he is like a rope.” 


Last Sunday, ina Western village, when the “* plate" 


collector," **Go on—I'm a dead-head—I've got a 
pass!" 


g 
’ The poet Holmes, usually a very good-natured man, 
was not proof against the depressing effects of the late 
** Aqueous Terms." When out of patience with the rain, 
he wrote the following: : 
The weather-cock has rested East; 
The blue sky is forgotten ; 
The Earth's saturated ‘sponge, 
And vegetation's rotten ; 
Phate to see the darkest side; ” 
I hate to be complaining— 
But hang me, if my temper stands 
The raining, raining, raining! 


Balzac used to lie excessively. One day he was walk- 
ing along the Boulevard Montmartre, with two servant 
girls on his arms, when he came across two of his friends, 
Hetzel and Laurent. He quitted the women precipitate- 
ly, and running to his friends, said to them, in a low tone, 

“ Don't recognize me. I am with two archduchesses, 
who have come to Paris in disguise; and whom Metter- 
nich has asked me to show the capitol to. Hush!” And, 
with a mysterious sign, he disappeared. 

‘* What a liar!’ said Hetzel. ‘**‘ What did he leave his 
women for ?” 

“Simply,” replied the ether, ‘‘ to tell them that we are 
two princes of the blood, his intimate friends."’ 


‘vanian, must be cool and comfortable about these times. 
At the commencement of a long yarn in Saturday's paper, 
all about a Persian glazicr in New York, he says: *‘ As 
we sat at breakfast, sipping ice-water and eating hominy, 
boiled yesterday and fried to-day,"’ and more to the same 
purpose. Perhaps, after all, the ice-water and hominy 
are only typical of corn-juice, and the editor merely meant 


cinnati whisky. 


‘This must be looked into,’ as the spoiled-child said 
to his father’s watch when he heard it tick. % 


Here is a very good domestic toast: “ May your coffee 
and slanders against you be ever alike—without grounds." 


Lord Chancelivr Clare, on one occasion, while Curran 
“was addressing him in a most4important case, occupied 
himeelf with a favorite spaniel seated near him. Curran 
having ceased speaking, through indignation or malice 


Pretwatse. Lord Clare raised his head, and seked: 
don't vou proceed, Mr. Curran 

your Lordabips were diy 


One would suppose from the above paragraph that. 


The Hindoos tell the story that five blind men went | 


is like a post;" and the fifth said, ‘‘ What stupid fellows — 


was, being passed in chureh, a gentleman said to the - 


Our contemporary of the Tribune, says the Pennsyl- - 


to insinuate that he had been taking a stiff horn of Cin- 
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The Evening Post says that a long-bearded customer 
recently entered a spiritual book-store in this city, and 
applied for an agency. He proposed to take\a large quan- 
tity of hodks to his part of the country, “ away out West, 
where he represented that’ he c.uld soon sell them, as he 
wis assured hy the “invisibles.” The enterprising book- 
seller was, of course, delighted with this prospect of a 
sale: but his enthusiasm was somewhat dampened when 
the long-bearde? gentleman remarked that he had no 
nion°y, and wanted the books entirely upon credit. 

Are you responsible?” was the natural iaquiry of the 
merchant. | 

** Perfectly.” 

‘‘ What evidence of your reliability can you furnish ? 

‘“T have the best of backers, men whose names you 
know well.” 

The merchant's countenance brightened. 

‘‘ Very well,"’ said he, ‘let us see your papers.” 

Thereupon the customtrpresented the following docu- 
ment: 

“ To whom it may concern: ,We, the undersigned, hav- 
ing been acquainted, sptritually, with Mr. —— +0 
Wisconsin, for many years, recommend him as per- 
fectly reliable, and wo: ld hot be afraid to trust him to 
any amount. 


“GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
WENRY CLay, 

THOMAS PAINE, 

“Joun MILTON, and others, 

“Through Jane F ,amedium.” 

The bookseller remarkev that the backers were good 
if the medium was reliable; but he thought, on the whole, 
he would prefer, to keep the books, The customer here- 
upon denounced the book¢eller as an imposter, telling 
him that he did not believe dis own doctrines, and that 


_the spirits would expose his/uplicity te the‘world. Of 


this he felt assured by the spirit‘of prophecy within him. 
The bookseller was not convinged., 

Tie Boston Post tells the feltowing, the ingenuity of 
which is better than itshumaniy or honesty : Tompkins 
bought a fine horse—paid $300 for him. The horse, atter 
a few months, proved to be lame in the right shoulder— 
Tompkins was distressed about it. Tried all sortsof rem-' 
edies—embrocations, liniments, Mustang included, under 
the advice of the very best veterinaries, still the lame- 
ness:-was obstinate and grew rather worse. He became 
desperate, and hit upon this device to sell the horse. He 
drove an ugly tenpemny nail plump into the right fore- 
foot, and left it there for.ten days; when he led the tor- 
tured animal limping to a neighboring blacksmith to be 
shod. The blacksmith was a dealer in horses and quite 
a jockey in his way. After a while Tompkims called at 
the shop for his horse. ‘That's a splendid gelding of 
yours, Mr. Tompkins, pity he is so lame," says the black- 


smith. “He is, indeed,” replied Tompkins; ‘* but he is 
very lame, and I am afraid he can’t be cured.” ‘* Per- 
haps not, and may be he can,” says Vulcan. ‘* How 


much would you be willing to take for him, just as he 
stands, Mr. Tompkins, money down’ “Ah, well, I 
don't know what to say about that. If he is cured he is 
worth all I paid for him, and even much more, as horses 
go now; but if his lameness should continue, you sce he 
is worth nothing—not a dollar.” The blacksmith began 
to chaffer. First he offered $50, then $100, and at last 
$200 for the animal. ‘T’ompkins was persuaded, and ac- 
cepted the last offer. The moncvy was paid and the horse 
delivered on the spot.. “ Now,” says the blacksmith, 
** as the bargain is finished I will be frank with you, Mr. 
Tompkins. I suppose I ean telP you just exactly what 
ailed that horse.” **Can you?’ says Tompkins, ‘* well, 
I shall be glad to hear it: I thought you must know all 
about it, or you would not have paid me so much money 
for him.’ The blacksmith produced the nail and as- 
sured Tompkins, with great apparent satisfaction, that 
while paring down the horse's hoofs he had found that 
long piece of iron, and drawn it out of the trog of the 
near fore-foot. ‘*Is that all you know about it?" Tomp- 
kins asked, very quictly. ‘* All!" replicd the blacksmith. 
** All! isn’t that enough, for conscicnce’ sake ?" ** Well,” 
replied Tompkins, **I don’t know as it is. I will be 
equally frank with you, since the bargain is finished. J 
drove that nail into the foot, but the lameness is in the 
shoulder.” 

A facetious gentleman, traveling in the country, on ar- 
riving at an inn was met by the hostler, whom he thus. 
addressed: ** Boy, extricate t' at quadruped fram the ve- 
hicle, stabulate him, devote him an adequate supply of 
nutritious aliment, and when the Aurora of morn shall 
again illumine the oriental horizon, I will reward you 
with a pecuniary compensation for your amiable hospi- 
tality."" .The boy, not understanding a word, into 
the house, saying, ‘* Master, here’s a Dutchman wants to 
see you." 


Napoleon once said, rather irreverently, of his father- 
in-law, the Emperor of Austria, “ Francis is an old 
granny."' Some friend repeated the remark to Maria 
Louisa, The Empress sought an explanation from Tal- 
leyrand. ‘Monsieur Talleyrand, what does that mean 
—an old granny?" The cunning diplomatist, more po- 


lite than conscientious, answered, with his most serious . 


air, ‘‘ it means, madame, it means a venerable sage.” 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


FRANKLIN ~QuARE, Monday Evening, July 6, 1857, 


Ho.way week interfered with the commercial and 
financial transactions .of the port; and the new tariff, 
which went into effect on the Ist inst., contributed still 
further to complicate matters, so that, ut the present 
time, the usual commercial statistics are not forthcom- 
ing. 

The specie export of the week was light, comprising 
only some $350,000 from Boston; and it is expected that 
the banks will show a considerable increase this evening. 

Stocks are better; we note, in the speculative kinds, a 
rise of from 2to5 percent. It is a matter among the 
Wall Street brokers and speculators. 


WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New York, Monday Evening, July 6, 1857. 


Tue Wholesale Produce Markets varied very little 
during the week. Flour was in fair supply and demand, 
chietly for home use—prices closing a shade higher for 
some brands of low and medium qualities. We now 
quote: Ordinary to. extra State Flour $6 25: @ $6 90; 
ordinary to fancy Western do. $6 25 w@ $6 50; low to 
choice extra Western do. $6 50 @ $10 50; faney to ex- 
tra Genesee do. $T 00 «@ $10 00; low to choice extra 
Canadian do. $6 85 @ $9 00; low mixed to choice extra 
Southern do. $7 25 @ $9 75; fine to superfine Rye Ficur 
$4 00 w 36 GO: Corn Meal, $4 00 for Jersey, and $4 25 
@ $t 30, tor Brandywine, per barrel.. Wheat is sparing- 
ly offered, and purchased at full rates. White, old, at 
$1 624.@ $195; Red, old, at $1 47} @ $1 724, per bush- 
el. Prime lots of old are obtainable with difficulty. 
New is arriving very slowly froin the South thus far. 
Some New Ked has come forward from: Tenessee, for 
which an offer of $2 00 per bushel has. been refused. 
Corn opened heavily and languidly, but decreased sup- 
plies gave more confidence to faetors, and prices closed 
firmly. Mixed 84 @ 85 c.; Yellow 817 @838 c.; White 
88 @ 96 c.; Rye $1 14 @ $118; Western Oats 66 @ 63 
c.; State do. 68 @ 67 ¢.; Jersey do. 62 @ 66 q@; South- 


- ern do, 56 @ 60 c.; and Barley $1 45 @ $1 75, per bush- 


el. Asmall lotof German Barley found a buyer at $1 

per bushel. Some California was 
*Change on Tuesday last. It was considered a very fine 
; Cotton attracted considerable attention at ris- 
ing prices. Middling Uplands 143; do. Gulfs 142 @ 14] - 
c., per pound. Provisions were in fair demand; but 
with ample stocks available, buyers had, for the most 
part. the advantage. Wevowquote Mess Pork $22 : 6: 
Prime Pork $19 00 @ $19 10: Count v Med tere 


- New State Butter @ 26 c.; Cheese 6 @ 10} c. per 
pound. No important alteratioMoccurred in other lead- 
ing commodities. 

The freight engagements were limited, and rates were 
generally nominal. To Liverpoel, Cotton, 2s. 6d. @ 3a. 
r bale; Flour, 6d. per barrel; Grain, 24 @ 5d. per 
ushel; Beef, 6 @ 9d. per tierce; Resin, 44 @ 6d. per 
barrel; and Heavy Goods, Ta, 6d. @ 12s. 6d. per ton. 
For other ports, proportionate quotations. 
We subjoin a comparative statement of the stocks of 
several articles here, July 1: 


1857; 
Coffee, packages ...........+. «111,542 73,812 
Hemp, tons..... we 185 
Hemp, bales......... 11,475 8,266 
Hides, number OR, 58,631 
Leather, Sole, sides .......ccccce 29,400 68,512 
Molasses, hogsheads ...........+ 5,675 17,363 
Molasses, barrels............ 17,053 
Beef, tierces and barrels...... ... 44,659 24,247 
Sugars, hogsheads ....... 115,733 
Tobacco, crude, hogsheads ...... 4,904 6,169 
Tobacco, crude, bales........... 9,696 


Tobacco, manufactured, packages 34,25 

The supply of Beeves, present and prospective, ex- 
ceeding the anticipated requirements of buyers, prices 
fell off 1. @ 1} c. per pound at the Forty-fourth Street 
Live Stock Market, last Wednesday. The week's re- 
ceipts, according to returns from the principal markets, 
cousisted of 3451 Beeves, 303 Milch Cows, 834 Veal Calves, 
10,701 Sheep and Lambs, aid 4002 Swine, against 3133 
Beeves, 231 Milch Cows, 88T Veal Calves, 7338 Sheep 
and Lambs, ani 2216 Swine, the preceding week. Most 
of the fresh cattle were from Illinois, Ohio, and New 
York. The range of prices at the Forty-fourth Street 
Market last WednesJay was from 9 c. for the poorest, to 
13 c. for premium cattie, per pound—the general average 
having been 11 ¢. per pound. The demand was 
moderate from butchcrs, and there was some inquiry 
from graziers, wanting stock to eat up the abundant 
crops of grass in the country. Milch Cows, with their 
Calves at their sides, were more abundant than needed, 
and prices again receded. The range was from $20 00 
for common, to $65 0U for extra, per head. Veal Calves 
were in moderate supply and request at easicr rates, viz., 
5 (vo Tf ¢. per yound, live weight. Sheep and Lambs 
were plentier, and a shade cheaper, yet not active. ~The 
bulk of the week's sales were etiected at from $3 0) @ 
$6 50 per head. Swine were dull and heavy at 6% @ 7} ¢. 
for live, and 8¢ @ {}c. for dressed, per pound. 

The Country Produce Market was well supplied with 
new vegetables, and though these are in good request, 
prices lean steadily in favor of buyers. Strawberries are 
being gradually superseded by Cherries, of which an 
abundant crop is looked for. Other varicties of fruits 
are rather scarce, and too dear to attract general notice. 
Eggs are plentier and*cheaper. furthef important 
variations can be noticed. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OBTAINED BY PRODUCERS AT WASI- 
INGTON MARKET. 


Apples, Dried, State, per pound..... 10 @ 12 
Strawberries, per 100 baskets........ $350 @ $5 00 
- per quart box......... 12 @ 15 
Cherries, per pound 15 
Dried Peaches (peeled), per pound... b @ 20 
(rooseberries, per bushel....... ee 
| Potatoes, old, per $250 @ 
new, per barrel ........-5. $400 @ 50 
Sweet, per barrel......... $35) @ $400 
Onions, new, per barrel........ ..«. $259 @ ome 
per pound ........ 2 
‘Surnips, new, per 100 bunches...... $550 @ $450 
Tomatoes, per Daskes $500 @ 
Spinach, per barrel...... 874 
Lettuce, per hundred ....... $100 @ $1 2% 
Khubarb, per dozen... 75 @ $1 00 
Green Peaa; per barrel. - $150 @ — 
per baaket 624 @ S74 
White Beans, per bushel....... $225 @ — 
String Beans, new, per barrel....... $300 @ $4 90 
Radishes, per 100 bunches ..... coone S125 @ $1 BV 
“quashes, new, per barrel.......... $290 @ $25) 
Varsley, per 100........ $200 @ 
Watermelons, per $3000 @ $55 (0 
Beets, per Dakrel $450 @ $5 00 
per 100 $500 @ — 
Cucumbers, per 100 ........... eseee $259 @ — 
Butter, Western, per pound ......... 146 @ 21 
‘©: State, per pound... 18S @ 
Cheese, State, per pound............ 6 @ 104 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen ..........+. 15 @ 17 
Fowls, pef oes 14 @ 16 
Live Fowls, per pair... 1 
Ducks, Domestic, per pair.......... @ FL50 
re per pound........ 18 @ 20 
Turkeys, per pound ..... cee 16 @ 20 
Pigeons, wild, per dezen ..+......-. 75 @ $12 
Pigeons, Squab, per dozen».... $200 @ $250 
| Beef, per 8} @ 124 
Mutton, per ‘ 8 @ il 
‘Lamb, per pound .......... 11 @ 13 
Veal, per pound ,.......... 9 @ 11 
York, per pound. @ 


INDISPENSABLE.—No Correspondent, no Young Gentle- 
wan or Lady, no Vublic Speaker, no Teacher of 
Youth, nor Man of business, should delay procuring 
the following New Hand-Books for Home Improve- 
ment, by Mail: 

LJOW TO WRITE: A Pocket Manual of 

Composition and Letter Writing. Paper, 30cents ; 

Mua.iin, 5) cents. 

HOW TO TALK; Or, Ilints TOWARD A GRAMMAT- 
ICAL AND GRACEFUL STYLE IN CONVERSATION AND 
BATE. cents. 

WOW TO BEHAVE: A Manual of Etiquette and 
(ruide to Correct Personal Habits; with Rules for De- 
bating Secieties and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 30 
eents; Muslin, 50 cents, 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS: A Guide to Success in 
- Practical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal-and Commercial 
ms. (Soon.) 

One Dollar will pay for the four works, in Paper, and 
$1 75in Muslin. They will be sent to Subscribers, post- 
age prepeid, by 

FOWLER anp WELLS, Ne. 398 Broadway, N. Y. 


EW BOOKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 


GLIMPSES OF NINEVEL, LB. C. 690. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
THE DEAD SECRET. 
(Author's Edition.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


- In Press, and will be issued immediately, 
CHILE CON CARNE; ~ 
oR, 
THE CAMP AND THE.FIELD. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
By 8S. Compton Smitu, M.D., 
Acting Surgeon with General Taylor's Division. 
12mo, Cleth, $1 25. 
MILLER & CURTIS, 
3.1 Broadway. 


| (CHINA, Caleutta, Manilla, and East India 


DS, Wi les 1 


con 114 @ 13 cyper Lard, in barrels, 14 @ 14} $- 


cares. 


GIFTS! BOOKS!! BOOKS!!! GIFTS!!! 


VANS & CO., Great Oricrnat Girt 
Book Store, established 1854, 677 Broadway (Op- 
posite Bond Street). 
Turzp YEAR OF THE ENTERPRISE. 

Messrs. Evans & Co. are now prepared te offer to the 
Public greater inducements than any other similar éstab- 
lishment in the United States. The Catalogue of Books 
comprises all the new and Standard Publications, Works 
on History, Poetry, Belles Lettres, Voyages, Travels, Bi- 
ographies, &c., &c., together with a choice collection of 
Family, Pulpit, Pew, and Pocket Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Albums, Annuals, Illustrated Works suitable for Souve- 
nirs, Keepsakes, and Presents. 

All the above Books will be sold at the usual retail 
prices, and, in many instances, less. 

AS AN EXTRA INDUCEMENT for the Public to buy their 
Books at 677 Broadway, we offer to 


GIVE AWAY to the purchaser of every Book one of. 


the following 
VALUABLE GIFTS: 

Gotp AND Warcirs, MINIATURE LOCKETS 
(double case), Sets of Camco, Floreutine Pins and Drops, 
Onyx and Torquoise in Gold Settings, Lava and Mosaic 
Lreastpins and Rings, Silver Pencil Cases, Gold Pens, 
Gold Pencils and Pens, Misses Pins, Lapirs GoLp NECK- 
LACES, Finger Rings, Broaches, Armlcts, Charms, .&c., 
with a variety of similar valuable and useful articles too 
numerous to detail. 

As each book receives one of the above prizes, the Pub- 
lic need have no fear of deception or partiality in the dis- 
tribution of Gifts, our object is merely to secure a speedy 
sale, and to share with our patrons a part of the usual 
profits accruing from sales of Books. Further, we can 
assure the Public (however much they have been de- 
ceived by the many small imitators which have lately 
sprung up, and the glaring and miraculous SACRIFICES 
they publish), that we really do our business exactly as 
advertised. We have been established 3 years, and our 
wonderful success proves how faithfully and in:partially 
we distribute the Gifts. 

So many imitators of our Original Gift Book Sale have 
lately forced their advertisements on the Public, we deem 
it due to our patrons to assure them that we have no con- 
nection with any similar establishment in the city. 

Persons who are unacquainted with Evans & Co., 677 
Broadway, are referred to the following leading Publish- 
ing Houses and Book Dealers, and to the Mercantile 
Agencies of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, by 
permission. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 246 and 348 Broadway, N. Y. 

DERBY & JACKSON, 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

LEAVITT & ALLEN, 379 Broadway, N. Y. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 13 Winter Street, 

Boston. 

SANBORN, CARTER & BAZIN, Boston. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 

M. THOMAS & SONS, Philadelphia. 

Thanking the Public for the liberal patronage hith- 
erto afforded us we solicit a continuance of their orders, 
promising to give gencral satisfaction. 

Orders from the country executed with dispatch. -Par- 
ties should be particular to give their mames, and also 
Town, County, and State. : 

Agents wanted in all parts of the United States, to 


whom liberal commissions will be guaranteed. 


EVANS & CO., 
Principal Store 677 Broadway, 
Opposite Bond Street. 


FYHE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH, com- 
prising the “Laws of PuysicaLt, Morar, and In- 
TELLECTUAL DEV:iLOPMENT, is the especial sphere ef the 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL; but all that can promste 
the great design cf human happiness is included in its 
. IL1UMAN LIFE.—Our platform is a broad one, and our 
plan of operations comprehensive. All subjects conncct- 
ed with Diet. Exercise, Bathing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, 
Dwellings, Clothing, Education, Occupations, Amusc- 
ments, and Social Relations—all the elements which com- 
bine to make up that complex thing called Human Lirr 
will be clearly presented. 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION.—Hydropathy will be 
fully unfolded, and so explained that all may apply it iw 
various diseases, even those not curable by any other 
ineans. The Water Cure is not equaled by any other 
mode of treatment in those peculiar complaints common 
only to WOMEN. The will contain 
such advice and practical instruction as may be consid- 
cred most important in all these critical yet unavoidable 
Monthly. $1 00a year. Address 
LER WELLS, No, 308. Broadway, N. Y. 


R & G. A. WRIGHTS ORIGINAL 

FRANGIPANNI, 

OR EVERLASTING PERFUME, 
FRANGIPANNI EXTRaActs, 
“ Hair OIL, 


TooTtH PowDER, 


FRANGIPANNI POMADE, 
OAP, 
SACHET. 


These new, clegant, and recherché perfumeries are 
from the Laboratory. of Messrs, R. & G. A. Wright, 
SOLE ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
in this Country.” The Perfume Frangipanni is an Ori- 
ental production, brought in its original state into this 

country, and prepared in its various forms by them. 
‘The admiration and demand for these articles is be- 
yond precedent, and, in consequence, a variety of imita- 
tions are springing up; but these, whether of 
HOME MANUFACTURE 


OR 
SOLD AS “IMPORTATIONS,” 
have only an evanescent fragrance, AND SHOULD BE 
AVOIDED BY PURCHASEKS. For sale by all the Drug- 
gists in the United States, Canada, and South America. 
R & G. A. WRIGILT, Sole oviginators and manufac- 
turers in the United States. 
No. od (late 23) South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
O YOU WANT IT?—The Jury Number 
of THE WA'TER-CURE JOURNAL begins a New 
Volume. It contains, among other things, an illustrated 
article on the Aération of the Biood; Drugging; The 
Erysipelas; Hints toward Physical Perfection, with five 
Engravings; Bayard ‘Taylor's Writings—a Criticism ; 
The Great Mortality ; Experience in Water-Cure; Rem- 
edial Measures and Cure; Medicines; The Philosophy 
of Eating; Russel Smilie’s Children; A Benefactor; Hu- 
man Redemption; What is Disease; Snuff Dipping 
among the Southern Ladies; Reports of Cases; Lumbar 
Abseess; The Poison Oak, with four Engravings, &e. 
Qnly $1 00 a year. Published by FOWLER anv 
WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


66 TXVERYBODY?” proclaims it! That 


KATHATIRON is, beyond question, 
the be tand Cieapest preparation for tho Hairever made. 
its immense sale and universal popularity attest its ex- 
cellence. ‘“‘ANYBODY" who may use it will be con- 
vineed of the above fact. It restores, preserves, and 
beautifies the Hair, making it soft, curly, and glossy, 
cleanses it from all scu:f and dandruff, and imparts to it 
a delightful perfume. ‘“ NOBODY" will doubt the ex- 
cellence of the KATHALKONSafter once using it, and 
no one desiring a fine head of Hair should fail to use 
it. Sold by all dealers, every where, for 25 cents per 


bottle. 
HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 
_ Proprietors and Perfumers, 
63 Liberty Street, New York. 


HE WATER-CURE JOURNAL.—Vo 
UME TWENTY-FovuR commences now, with the 
Number. 
liEALTH.—The great want of the age is health—the 
normal and harmonious action of all the elements of our 
being, physical, intellectual, and soci This want finds 
its satisfaction, and this demand its supply, in a knowl- 
eige of the Laws or Lire. or a true the 


i § 57 OUR LATE STYLE OF SPRING 
e and Summer Garments are now ready 
and on Sale. As most of these are from fabrics import. 
ed by and confined te°us, and got up with great taste, it 
will be to the interest of our friends to make an early 
selection. The stock of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest. 
ings in our Custom Room is the largest and most elegant 
ever exposed in this city. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 3 
Nos. 25S, 259, and 260 Broadway. 


URNISHING GOODS. — We offer a largo 


Gloves, and Under Garments for Spring and Summer 
Wear. Special attention is now paid to the manufacture 
of Shirts of the newest styles, either ready made or made 
to order, and at moderate prices, 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 
Corner of Broadway and Warren Strect. 


A URO-PLA STIC MASTICATORS. 


I will insert my newly-invented Masticators, or Jaw 
Teeth, and guarantee them to be quite as useful as the 
natural teeih, and require no payment until after a fair 
trial. Those having natural front teeth need use the 
Masticators at table only. 

B. F. SMITH, Dentist (late of New Orleans), 

No. 5 Leroy Place, 10 doors west of Broadway, in 
Bleecker_Street. ; 


ORTABLE HORSE-POWER SAWMILL. 

The only Portable Horse-power Sawmill in the 

world is “Miller's Piantation Sawmill." It can be 

worked by horse-power, six horses being sufficient to man- 

, ufacture 2500 feet of lumber in 12 hours. Price $500 00. 

T. MILLER, 120 William Street, N. Y. 

Parmer and J. H. Huntineton General 
Agents, 120 William Street, N. Y. ' 

Horsc-powers also for sale. Grist Mills; Shingle Mills, 

Steam Engines of from 5 to 20 horse power. 


ULES ROBIN & CO.’S COGNAC BRAN- 
DY.—This celebrated and favorite Cognac Brandy 
is constantiy being received, and is for sale in assorted 
packages by the agents at the lowest market prices, 
WELLINGTON & ABBOTT, Sole Agents, 
| 47 Water Street, N. Y. 


R. MUNDE’S WATER-CURE ESTAB- 

LISHMENT AT FLORENCE, MASS. @ miles 

from Northampton Depot) continues open throughout 
the year. Priee TWrLye DOLLARS a week. 


RAPE LEAF GIN.— We are constantly 
receiving Invoices of this celebrated Gin, in pipes 
and three-quarter pipes. The manufactory from which 
this Gin is obtained in Schiedam has been in existence 
over 200 years, and therefore explains the reason why 
this Gin is superior to the common grade of Gin and 
Schnapps imported into this market. 
WELLINGTON & ABBOTT, 47 Water Strect, N. Y,,. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 


Dr. H. James onderful Remedy for the Cure of 
Consumpti only be obtained at 19 Grand_ Street, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. Dr. H. James, of 19 Grand 
Street, Jersey City, has no Office or Agent in New York. 
Price $2 00 per bottle. Recipe sent by mail if four post- 
age stamps are enclosed, 


BRoates Hyperion Fluid for Growth of Hair, 
BOGLE'S Prize Medal Electric Hair Dye, 
BOGLE'S Balm of Cytherea for the Complexion 

are undpproachable in their excellences. Wholesale De- 

pot Bogle’s Bazaar, Boston, and sold by all Druggists, 


-\ATARRH !—Victims of this disease !—Piti- 
able victims also of medical iguorance and failure! 
—But still more the miserable dupes of mercenary nos- 
trums and humbugs.""—Your confidence has been mis- 
placed—your hopes blighted—your purse drained—and 
your patience exhausted! No wonder you complain, and 
say, thought doctors could cure Catarrh, but-I find 
their prescriptions no better than quack snuffs.’’< Too 
true. But, suspend your complaint; cherish your confi- 
dence. Catarrh can be cured. It is now understoed. 
Dr. R. GoopaLe knows its origin, cause, and the means 
of cure. He does not guess at them. invites the 
worst cases to the test of his ‘‘Errhine’—a liquid to be 
inhaled only, and, if presented at 385 Broadway, N. Y., 
the fact of its curability will be fully demonstrated: 
Consultation on the subject of Catarrh free, between 
the hours of 10 A.M. anil 4 P.M. 


ELLINGTON & ABBOTT, 47 Water 
Street, New York, Successors to A. SEIGNEITE 
& Co., offer fof Sale, from United States Bonded Ware- 
house, JULES ROBIN & CO.'S, MARETT & CO.'S, E. 
GEANTY and HENRY SUTTON'S 
COGNAC AND CHAMPAGNE BRANDIES. 
ALEXANDBE SEIGNETTE'S, P. L’'Evéque and A. De.vucr's 
ROCHELLE BRANDIFES. . Gin, St. Croix,and Jamaica 
Rum. Also Sherry, Port, Madeira, and Claret Wines, 
Fruits, Oil, Walnuts, Castile Soap, &c. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN QUEEN VICTORIA'S LAUNDRY, 


to be the FINEST STARCH she ever used. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers and Druggists through- 
out the Union. as 
ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, N. Y¥., . 
Sole Agent for the United States. 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA — Will purify 
the Bleod, regulate the Secretions, strengthen the 
functions of the Stomach and Bowels, create an Appetite, 
and speedily cure all uleerous and eruptive Diseases, 
The only precaution to be used is to ask for Sands’ Sar- 
saparilla, and take no other. Prepared and sold by 
A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street. _ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION, 

HaRPER's WEFKLY will contain Sixteen pag2s of the 
size of the London I/lustrated News, each Namber com- 
prising as much matter as an ordinary duodecimo vol- 
ume. It will be printed in a form and upon paper suit- 
able for binding; and as the pages will be electrotyped, 
the back Numbers can always be supplied, so that Sub- 
scribers will be able at any time to complete their files. 
At the close of each volume, neat and%appropriate Covers 
will be prepared for the convenience of | those wlio wish 
to bind the paper. 

TERMS. 

Ifarren’s WEEKLY will appear every SATURDAY Morn- 
ING, and will be sold at Five Cents a Copy. It will be 
mailed to Subscribers at the following rates, payment 
being invariably required in advance: : 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks . e $1 00. 
One Copy for One Year. 2 50. 
One Copy for-Two Years . . 4 00. 
Five Copies for One Year . . . 9 00. 
Twelve Copies for One Year 20 60, 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year. 4 00. 


To Postmasters getting up a Club of Twelve or Twen- 
ty-five, a Copy will be sent gratis. Su may 
commence wit 
tuitously supplied. 

Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest Ciuy 


PRICES. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
¥ FRANKLIN Sqvarr. New Yorx. 


* living tn he Cities of New York and Pircek. 
Weekly 
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And pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS . 


and superior stock of every description of Shirts, —. 


ariy Number. Specimen Numbers gra. . 
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